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Sermons on Church and State 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


“The Pope’s a-coming! By the 
great beard of Cromwell, we shall drive 
the demon back to the pit!”’ Once 
again, in this year of Our Lord 1948, the 
menace of Papal power is the subject 
of heated conversation in the illiterate 
sections of our country. But this fear 
is not confined to ‘‘them thar hills.” 
You will find educated Protestants in 
the large cities to whom the prospect of 
Papal domination is as real as the 
Rabbit Harvey is to Frank Fay. 

The growing prestige of the Catholic 
Church in America has put many non- 
Catholics on guard. Our convert 
totals are not alarming, but ominous 
indeed is the respectful attitude of 
press, radio, movies, and public opinion 
towards the Church. The war-chap- 
lains, the definiteness of Catholic 
teaching, the uncompromising anti- 
Communist stand: all these have 
helped to build up a feeling of good-will 
that some find rather sinister. Chief 
among them is the hard-riding, hard- 
fighting Bishop Bromley Oxnam. 
Some years ago he saw the light in the 
tower, and Paul Revere Oxnam was 
soon up and away spreading the alarm 
“to every Middlesex village and farm.” 
Recently he had the satisfaction of 


organizing a band of minute-men. 
The organization is called ‘‘Protestants 
and Other Americans United for the 
Separation of Church and State.” 
The Organization will probably have 
considerable influence on Protestant 
sentiment. 


Danger of a Mere “‘Anti’’ Attitude 


In discussing the problem of Church- 
State relationship, we priests need to 
beware of degenerating into the anti 
attitude of Oxnam’s organization. 
There is a real danger of this in view of 
the fact that a sermon on the subject 
would consist mainly of refutations of 
adverse arguments: the positive state- 
ment of the Catholic stand can be 
offered in a few words. No good pur- 
pose is served by emotional diatribes 
against Protestants, especially now 
that Protestant opposition to the new 
organization seems to be increasing. 

The indictment presented by POAU- 
SCS is this: the Catholic Hierarchy in 
America is attempting to dominate the 
American government. That could 
serve as the starting-point of a sermon. 
The claim is that Cardinal Spellman, 
Archbishop Cushing and the other 
American bishops have already secured 
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certain special privileges for the 
Church, by way of intrigue and chican- 
ery, and their pattern of diplomacy 
contemplates more and more demands 
for more and more favors from the 
U.S. Government and from the various 
States. Unless this manceuvering is 
stopped immediately, the Protestants 
will wake up some fine morning to find 
that the Catholic bishops are running 
the country and suppressing all other 
religions. Now is the time, says 
Bishop Oxnam, to scrap all these 
grants and privileges and to cement up 
all these holes in the wall of separation 
of Church and State, the wall erected 
by the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 


U. S. Envoy to the Vatican 


The next logical step in the sermon 
is to notice the wording of the First 
Amendment. It says: ‘‘Congress 
shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof. . . .”” Now the 
appointment of Mr. Myron Taylor, 
says POAUSCS, is a violation of this 
amendment. Surely, any relation be- 
tween the establishment of a national 
religion and the appointment of a per- 
sonal envoy to the Vatican is rather 
farfetched. The Episcopalian Roose- 
velt, who made the original appoint- 
ment, and the Baptist Truman who 
continued it, saw no illegality in this 
errand of the Episcopalian Taylor. 
And if Bishop Oxnam objects to such a 
diplomatic arrangement, he should also 
logically challenge the legality of send- 
ing an ambassador to England, since 
the ruler of that country is also the 
head of the Church of England. 

In the Herald Tribune (N. Y.) on 
January 15, 1947, Sumner Welles, 
former Under Secretary of State, dis- 
poses of objections to the Taylor ap- 


pointment. He maintains that the 
majority of nations recognize Vatican 
City as a sovereign state; from a 
juridical standpoint, therefore, the 
appointment is a State-and-State af- 
fair, not a Church-and-State relation- 
ship. He notices that Protestant 
States like Great Britain, anti-Chris- 
tian States like Germany, and non- 
Christian States like Japan had repre- 
sentatives at the Vatican at the out- 
break of the war. Obviously these 
diplomatic missions were not created to 
further an extension of influence of 
Church over State. ‘They were ap- 
pointed because the powerful influence 
exercised by the Vatican throughout a 
great part of the world was recognized, 
and because the governments so repre- 
sented knew that the Vatican had 
available to it sources of information 
possessed by very few, if any, other 
governments.” 

The President has charge of the 
foreign relations of the United States. 
To perform their duties successfully in 
this sphere, Presidents in the past have 
frequently appointed personal repre- 
sentatives. According to Welles, 
Roosevelt created the Vatican mission 
because he felt he needed every shred 
of intelligence that would help in the 
prosecution of the war and the estab- 
lishment of a lasting peace. Mr. Hull 
has said that he looked to the Vatican 
for help in the problem of Displaced 
Persons. 


Catholics and Public Welfare Legislation 


The second package of evidence 
offered by POAUSCS is the fact that 
several States of the United States 
have laws which grant free transpor- 
tation, and in some cases free lunches or 
free textbooks, to children attending 
Catholic schools. Bishop Oxnam’s 


group is determined ‘“‘to work for the 
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repeal of any law now on the statute 
books of any State which sanctions the 
granting of aid to church schools from 
the public school treasury.” In the 
case of Everson vs. The Board of Edu- 
cation (330 U.S.1), the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that a New 
Jersey law providing such free trans- 
portation was not unconstitutional. 
The Court saw no alliance of Church 
and State in such a law. However, 
the decision was handed down on an- 
other issue. The Court declared that 
no citizen should be barred from the 
benefits of public-welfare legislation on 
religious grounds. 

The opinion of the majority of the 
Justices, therefore, was in favor of the 
free-transportation law. However, in 
their obiter dicta they made some re- 
marks that were the foreshadowing 
of a later unhappy decision. They 
agreed that the First Amendment’s 
language had erected a wall of sepa- 
ration between Church and State. 
That is, they would not allow the 
Federal Government or any State to 
help religion, but they considered free 
bus transportation (free lunches and 
free books perhaps) as helps to the 
citizens and not to religion. But this 
obiter dictum was ripened into a full 
legal decision in the recent case of 
McCollum vs. The Champaign Board of 
Education. 

In that case an atheist, Vashti Mc- 
Collum, complained that priests, minis- 
ters and other officers of religion were 
allowed to use the facilities of Cham- 
paign, Ill., public school buildings for 


periods of religious instruction. She, 


asked that these religious lessons be 
prohibited in all public schools in 
Champaign District No. 71. The 
Court by vote of 8 to 1 declared the 
Illinois law allowing religious instruc- 
tion to be unconstitutional. The 


majority opinion stated: ‘This is be- 
yond all question a utilization of the 
tax-established and tax-supported pub- 
lic school system to aid religious 
groups to spread their faith. And it 
falls squarely under the ban of the 
First Amendment... .” 


The Recent Supreme Court Decision 


For the moment it looks as though 
Bishop Oxnam has some justification 
for his charges. If this arrangement is 
unconstitutional, then the Catholic 
authorities involved were engaging in a 
project that is an attempt to break 
down the First Amendment. But 
with all due deference to the dignity of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it looks as though they have 
butchered the First Amendment. 
They have expanded its application 
far beyond all proportion, and we 
Catholics sincerely hope that the de- 
cision will soon be reversed. 

To understand the First Amend- 
ment, it is necessary to look into the 
historical context of the time. When 
the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention in 1787 met to frame the 
Bill of Rights, they feared to allow the 
Federal Government the liberty of 
setting up a national religion. Five 
States accepted Congregationalism as 
the public religion of the State, two 
had established the Episcopal Church, - 
and five others had a strong preference 
for it. Here, then, was the problem: 
shall we establish the Congregational 
or the Episcopalian as the official 
national religion? On grounds of ex- 
pediency, to avoid quarrels about re- 
ligious domination, the framers of the 
First Amendment decided to dispense 
with a national established religion. 
They had no other purpose than that. 
They never intended to forbid a mu- 
tual codrdination of Church and State, 
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or to outlaw federal aid to religion. 
Certainly, it never entered into their 
minds that they should forbid or dis- 
establish the already established re- 
ligions of several individual States, 
and they never dreamed of prohibiting 
state aid to religion if any State de- 
sired to extend a helping hand. They 
intended only to forbid a nationally 
established religion in fact: perhaps 
in principle some desired an official 
national religion, but they saw 
the difficulties in the way of 
choosing a particular denomination 
over others.! 

Justice Black in the majority opinion 
blithely rejects the historical argu- 
ment based on the intention of the 
framers of the Bill of Rights. He says 
that the First Amendment does mean 
more than a prohibition of an estab- 
lished national religion. He says 
merely that the Court is unable to 
accept this contention, but he does not 
attempt to advance a single reason in 
disproof of this historical argument. 
It would seem that the decision was 
not made on legal grounds at all, but 
on grounds of expediency. It looks as 
though the judges were not interested 
in the intention of the lawmakers or in 
the fair meaning of the words of the 
First Amendment, but felt that federal 
or state aid to religion would cause 
quarrels. Their function, however, is 
to interpret the Constitution and not 
to legislate against what they consider 
prospective evils. 


State Aid to Religion in Early Days 


The fact is that federal and state aid . 


to religion is an old and well-estab- 
lished American custom. All States 
except Virginia and West Virginia 





1 Cfr. Congressional Record, July 23, 1947 
(Hon. W. A. Lynch quoting Msgr. Edward R. 
Moore’s article in The Barclay Street News). 


allow church associations to incorpo- 
rate. They exempt church property 
from taxation, protect worship by in- 
junctions, and require licensed busi- 
nesses to build outside a certain radius 
from church buildings. The U. S. 
Government pays the salaries of chap- 
lains, and provides religious facilities 
at West Point and Annapolis. The 
Wall Street Journal remarks: ‘Our 
ships at sea, remote government out- 
posts, the chambers of Congress and 
many public buildings provide the 
opportunity for worship to those who 
wish it. Freedom consists in the fact 
that they may worship however they 
choose. . . .”. And how about the 
policeman who directs traffic outside 
a church on Sunday or the fireman who 
risks his life to save church property? 

In fact, Justice Jackson, though 
voting with the majority, feels that the 
decision is vulnerable and fraught with 
danger. To pursue the principle of 
complete separation of Church and 
State and the consequent prohibition 
of any aid to religion is a “task of 
magnitude, intricacy and delicacy.” 
He asks how art can be taught without 
discussing any phase of religious art, 
and he sees trouble in teaching music, 
the historical effect of religious move- 
ments, the Bible as literature. Cer- 
tainly, if public schools may not be 
used for religious purposes, they may 
not be used for the teaching of any sub- 
ject that has religious implications. 
Justice Reed, the lone dissenter, said 
that American history offers many 
examples of state aid and federal aid to 
religion. Among other instances he 
mentions the Servicemen’s Readjust- 
ment Act, which provides for payment 
of expenses of GIs studying for the 
ministry or priesthood at denomi- 
national schools. By and large, the 
venerable Supreme Court has erred 
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badly in its arbitrary interpretation of 
the First Amendment. Time will 
show that Catholic bishops who have 
requested, supported or encouraged 
federal or state aid to religion have 


been following the stream of American - 


tradition. The First Amendment 
makers presumed mutual codperation 
between Church and State. Samuel 
Huntington, one of the members of the 
Committee, expressed the hope that 
the Amendment would be made in 
such a way as to secure the rights of 
conscience “‘but not to patronize those 
who profess no religion at all.” 

It would create an interesting situ- 
ation if the American Hierarchy would 
advise the American Government that 
they would henceforth observe the 
“wall of separation”’ built so high and 
impregnable by the McCollum de- 
cision. For instance, that in case of 
a third World War the Catholic 
Church in America would refuse to 
come forth with any pledge of support 
of the war. I think the venerable 
Justices would soon feel pressure upon 
them to allow for some coérdination 
between Church and State. 


Catholic Attitude on Separation 
of Church and State 


Certain reputable Protestant leaders 
have asked Catholics to state their 
views on the question of separation of 
Church and State. It has been posed 
in this wise: ‘‘If the Catholics become 
the majority group in this country, 
will they change the Constitution so as 
to unite Church and State?” This 
question has been answered times in- 
numerable by leading members of the 
American Hierarchy. Thus, the late 
Cardinal Gibbons said: “American 
Catholics rejoice that Church andState 
are separated in America.... It gives 
us liberty and binds together priestsand 


people.” Recently Archbishop Cush- 
ing declared: ‘Catholics find it un- 
intelligible when people accuse them 
of resenting the separation of Church 
and State in America, or of wishing 
to alter or abolish any part of the 
American tradition of civil liber- 
ties.... They accept the Constitu- 
tion without reserve, with no desire as 
Catholics to see it changed in any 
feature.”’ 

Men like Clayton Morrison of the 
Christian Century will say: ‘‘Yes, that 
is the thought of American bishops but 
that is not the official position of the 
Church.”” Rome has condemned the 
proposition that the “‘Church must be 
separated from the State and the 
State from the Church.” In some 
cases, Union will be desirable, and in 
many cases what Pope Leo XIII called 
“mutual coérdination”’ will be very 
wise. We must remember also that 
separation of Church and State in 
Europe often means hostility of State 
to Church. 

In an Encyclical Letter to the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy on January 6, 1895, 
Pope Leo XIII commended the Ameri- 
can arrangement. He noted that the. 
Church here is “unopposed by the 
Constitution”’ and ‘‘fettered by no hos- 
tile legislation.’’ However, he warned 
American Catholics that they must be- 
ware of considering their system the 
ideal arrangement for all countries. 
What works here might not work else- 
where. We would indeed be very in- 
tolerant if we were to demand that all 
Catholics in Europe should strive for 
the American system. 


Catholics on Duties of Citizenship 


The sermon might be terminated 
with a reminder to Catholics of their 
duty of citizenship. Joseph and Mary 
went down to Bethlehem in obedience 
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to an order of a civilruler. They were 
good citizens. The early Christians 
were warned by St. Peter of their 
duties to the Emperor; they prayed 
for their civil rulers in their public and 
private devotions. 
of the moral obligation of good citizen- 
ship runs in a direct line down to our 
own day. Last September 7, Our 
Holy Father in addressing Catholic 
Action of Italy said: ‘‘We have always 
censured and condemned ... all cor- 
ruption, all disobedience to the just 
laws enacted by the State for the good 
of the civic community.” 


The early teaching 


I think a great many of our Protes- 
tant friends agree with Mr. Earl God- 
win’s opinion of the McCollum Case 
decision: “It may be legal ... but it:is 
not right.”” It is not right to shunt re- 
ligion off into a small department of 
life. The Catholic Church is not 
wrong in hoping for codperation be- 
tween Church and State. The Su- 
preme Court and Bishop Oxnam are 
certainly not right and not American 
in attempting to deprive the State of 
all contact with religion. For, in the 
words of Washington, “‘religion is the 
bulwark of morality.” 











The Pontifical Biblical Commission on the 
Pentateuch 


By JamEs-M. Vost#, O.P., S.T.M., S.Scr.D. 


The letter of the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission, which we give below in 
English, was addressed in French to 
His Eminence, Emmanuel Cardinal 
Suhard, Archbishop of Paris. As ex- 
plained in the introduction to the let- 
ter, the Holy Father entrusted the 
Biblical Commission with the ex- 
amination of two questions which had 
been submitted to His Holiness by 
some French scholars, who are obedi- 
ent sons of the Church. These two 
questions refer to the literary critique 
of the Pentateuch and the historicity of 
the first eleven chapters of Genesis. 
Although addressed to the venerable 
representative of the French Hierarchy, 
the letter contains some directives of 
general usefulness for all Catholic 
scholars, and particularly for the mem- 
bers of the clergy. 


Literary Critique of the Pentateuch 


The letter presupposes that the 
readers are somewhat familiar with 
the literary critique of the Pentateuch, 
a critique that seeks to establish the 
sources of the Pentateuch and their 
date. 

Moses, the presumed author of the 
Pentateuch, who probably lived in the 
thirteenth century before Christ, was 
obviously not a witness of all the facts 
that he relates: he therefore had to 
make use of oral or preéxisting sources. 
Moreover, it has always been recog- 
nized that certain accounts, which are 
recorded in the Pentateuch, could not 
have been given by Moses himself: it 


is sufficient to recall the story of his 
death found at the end of Deuter- 
onomy. Furthermore, certain Fathers, 
under the influence of the apocryphal 
IV Esdras, xiv. 18-47, have made the 
admission that the Pentateuch in its 
present form is the work of Esdras. 
Finally, not a few authors may be 
found, both Jewish and Christian, who, 
forced by the evidence of certain ex- 
pressions apparently emanating from a 
post-Mosaic period, had admitted that 
there were some additions or later 
glosses in the actual text of the Penta- 
teuch. 


Before Wellhausen 


However, it was not until the eight- 
eenth century that the first systematic 
study of the literary origin of the 
Pentateuch appeared. This study of 
the French physician, Jean Astruc 
(d. 1756),! distinguished two funda- 
mental documents in Genesis, recog- 
nizable by the successive usage of the 
divine names, Elohim and Jehovah, 
and in addition nine other documents 
treating topics of secondary impor- _ 
tance. 

This idea, proposed by a Catholic, 
who retained however Moses as the 
author of the Pentateuch, was well 
received; yet, as it was further de- 
veloped, both form and name were fre- 
quently changed. The documentary 
hypothesis, of which Jean Astruc could 
be called the father, soon became, 


1Cfr. Vigouroux, “Dict. Bible,” I, col. 
1196-97. 
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according to some authors, the fragmen- 
tary hypothesis: the Pentateuch was 
thus reduced to a mosaic of juxtaposed 
fragments. Then, a reaction set in and 
the Elohistic document was considered 
to be the primitive and fundamental 
source of Moses’ work, to which numer- 
ous supplements must have been added 
in the course of centuries; this hypoth- 
esis was called supplementary or com- 
plementary. 

But all these hypotheses, too vague 
and too unscientific, were soon super- 
seded by one which is conveniently 
named after its principal sponsor the 
Wellhausen Theory, of which the true 
author, however, was Edward Reuss 
(d. 1891).2 This claimed that there 
had not been a trace of the Law either 
in the historical books or in the 
prophetical books. The Law ap- 
peared for the first time in Deuter- 
onomy (D), which was promulgated by 
Josias (622 B.c.). During the Exile, 
Ezechiel, together with the sacerdotal 
caste, elaborated the Levitical Law or 
the Priestly Code (P); finally Esdras 
published the Pentateuch in its final 
form about 444 B.c. These ideas were 
accepted by K. H. Graf (d. 1869), a 
pupil of Reuss, by the Dutch scholar, 
A. Kuenen (d. 1891), and others. 


Wellhausen 


But it is chiefly Julius Wellhausen 
(d. 1918) who gave this theory the 
greatest popularity—not only by his 
exposition, which was as elegant as it 
was concise, but also by presenting it 
in an attractive form composed of his- 
torico-religious considerations, which 
were borrowed from the evolutionary 
philosophy of Hegel.* 


2 Cfr. ibid., V, col. 1079-1080: “Sa (de 
Reuss) position comme critique était a peu 
prés celle que K. H. Graf, son disciple, et J. 
Wellhausen ont rendue célébre”’ (col. 1079). 


Here is a brief description of the 
four fundamental documents that are 
assumed to exist according to the 
Wellhausen system. 

The oldest document would be J 
(Jahwist), originating in the Kingdom 
of Juda between 850 and 750 B.c. It 
relates the history from paradise to the 
occupation of Canaan. Its religious 
conceptions are very simple, and its 
language in regard to the Divinity 
abounds in anthropomorphisms; it 
represents the primitive religion of the 
desert—animism and totemism, an- 
cestor worship and fetishism, in other 
words, a gross polytheism and poly- 
dzemonism. 

The E (Elohim) document had its 
origin in the Kingdom of Israel, a little 
after J; that is, before the capture of 
Samaria. Here the history begins with 
the callof Abraham: the deeds of the 
patriarchs are recounted at Bethel, at 
Sichem, etc. Theophanies play an im- 
portant réle; the influence of God, His 
immediate intervention, is stressed. 
This is the second stage in the religious 
evolution, and is characterized by 
monolatry.* 

The great reform of worship, in- 
augurated under King Manasses (698- 
643 B.c.), was completed under King 
Josias, thanks to a pious fraud of the 
high priest Helcias, who feigned the 
discovery of the Law of Moses, which 


* J. Wellhausen first expressed his ideas 
in Jahrb. fiir deutsche Theologie, 1876-7, under 
the title: ‘‘Die Composition des Hexateuchs”’ 
(studies assembled in “Skizzen und Vorar- 
beiten,”’ II, Berlin, 1885; developed in ‘‘Die 
Composition des Hexateuchs und der histor- 
ischen Biicher des A.T.,”’ 1889), later in 
“Geschichte Israels,” I, 1878, edited shortly 
after under the title ‘‘Prolegomena zur Ge- 
schichte Israels’ (1883; 5th ed., 1907, 
1927). 

4It must be remembered that many sup- 
porters of this school believe that the J and 
E documents are found even in the Books of 
Judges and Samuel. 
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he said had been transgressed and for- 
gotten (622 B.c.; IV Kings, xxii., 8 
sqq.). In reality, there was promul- 
gated a new law, contained in the 
Deuteronomic document (D); this 
document consisted of Deuteronomy, 
xii-xxvi (besides some fragments dis- 
persed in chapters v—xi and xxviii). 
During the Exile the priestly caste 
combined D with J and E, the whole 
being retouched according to D. 
Henceforth the high places were abol- 
ished, and all the sacrifices were to be 
made in the temple of Jerusalem, the 
only place of worship. Thanks to the 
preaching of the prophets, Israel 
reached the third stage of its religious 
development, namely, monotheism. 

This reform of worship necessitated 
a complete legislation relative to the 
tabernacle, sacrifices, priests and Le- 
vites; all this constitutes the Priestly 
Code (Priesterkodex, P), composed by 
Ezechiel and his school during the 
Exile about 500 B.c., and is contained 
chiefly in Leviticus, besides numerous 
scattered passages in Genesis, Exodus 
and Numbers. Esdras introduced it 
at Jerusalem and imposed it upon the 
people; it is he who is the final reviser 
of the Pentateuch. At this time 
Israel became the theocratic people: it 
is the golden age of ritual formalism or 
nomism. 


Verdict of Literary Criticism 


Just as we cannot fully develop the 
arguments of the Wellhausen thesis, 
so we do not pretend to refute it in de- 
tail. It is sufficient for our purpose 
to note here that, if the documentary 
and evolutionary system of Wellhausen 
found many supporters, there were 
also numerous opponents, and the 
number of the latter increases daily. 
The first thesis to fall was precisely the 
religious evolution imagined by Well- 


hausen.’ As for the existence of dif- 
ferent documents in the Pentateuch, 
Catholic scholars, without accepting 
the too recent dates proposed by 
Wellhausen, were able to accept a 
theory of various sources, provided 
that the substantial Mosaic authen- 
ticity was safeguarded. 

Nevertheless, the Wellhausen divi- 
sion of the four sources (J, E, D, P), 
judged too absolute and inadequate, is 
more and more being destroyed by in- 
dependent critical judges on purely 
literary and historical grounds; conse- 
quently, the documents are multiplied 
(J' and J’, E', E’, E’, etc.) until the 
vague, indefinite fragmentary hypoth- 
esis is revived. Furthermore, what 
Wellhausen and his followers consid- 
ered as typical expressions proving the 
diversity, and therefore the multiplic- 
ity, of documents, is regarded to-day 
as the result of the same author adapt- 
ing his style to the different subjects 
which he treats.’ The critique of the 
Pentateuch, and the literary critique 
in general, has entered into a new era: 
such is the conclusion of Father Bea, 
S. J., in a recent study on “‘The Actual 
State of the Pentateuchal Question.’”* 

For his part, Edward Robertson 
stated precisely the present state of 
the Pentateuch critique in a series of 
articles published during the war in 


5 “L’évolution qui part du fétichisme pour 

s’élever a la monolatrie, puis au monothéisme 

. n’ a pu tenir devant l’évidence des faits, 
révélés par des découvertes récentes” (P. 
— in Revue Biblique, XLVII, 1938, 
p.1l 

6‘ This accurate statement was made by 
P. Bea in Biblica, XVI (1935), p. 183: ‘Diese 
Pentateuchkritik . .. ist auf dem Weg zu 
einer neuen Fragmentenhypothese, also zu 
dem Punkte, an dem man zu Anfang des 19. 
Jahrhunderts stand.” 

? Cfr. ibid., pp. 192-198. 

8 “Wir leben i in bezug auf die Pentateuch- 
kritik, oder sagen wir es allgemein, in bezug 
auf die Literarkritik iiberhaupt, in einer 
neuen Zeit” oe heutige Stand der Penta- 


teuchfrage,” +bid., p. 199). 
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the Bulletin of the John Rylands Li- 
brary (Manchester). The recent date 
of Deuteronomy (under Josias in 622), 
considered formerly as the pivot of the 
Wellhausen system, has become its 
Achilles heel. ‘The dating of Deu- 
teronomy in the period of Josiah,” 
writes Edward Robertson, ‘‘ is proving 
an Achilles heel to the Graf-Wellhausen 
theory, and the attacks launched 
against it are having their effect. The 
need for a new theory is becoming 
urgent.” Even while recognizing 
fully that the Wellhausen hypothesis 
“thas served a useful purpose in stimu- 
lating criticism in many directions,” 
the same author concludes with this 
severe verdict: ‘... but the light 
which it has brought is offset by the 
sinister shadow cast by it on the pages 
of the Old Testament. It is a shadow 
which the great majority of present-day 
Old Testament scholars would wish to 
see removed.”’!! 


The First Eleven Chapters of Genesis 


The first eleven chapters of Genesis, 
sometimes called prehistory or better 
primitive history, describe the origins of 
the human race and of the chosen 
people prior to the call of Abraham 
narrated in chapter xii. 


*“Temple and Torah,” in Vol. XXVI 
(1941-42), pp. 183-205. We read here on 
p. 183 in regard to the Wellhausen hypothesis: 
“It suffices to say that since about the year 
1878 there has been one hypothesis regarding 
the composition of the Pentateuch which has 
dominated all others, and in spite of all at- 
tacks is still the regnant hypothesis.” Cfr. 
“The Priestly Code: the Legislation of the 
Old Testament and Graf-Wellhausen,” ibid., 
pp. 369-392; “The Riddle of the Torah: 
Suggesting a Solution,” Vol. XXVII (1943), 
pp. 359-383; ‘‘Old Testament Stories: Their 
Purpose and Their Art,” Vol. XXVIII (1944), 
pp. 454-476; ‘The Pentateuch Problem: 
Some New Aspects,’”’ Vol. XXIX (1945), pp. 
121-142. 

® Ibid., Vol. XXVI (1941-42), p. 203, 

11 Tbid., Vol. XXVI, pp. 390-391, 





After the dogmatic narrative of the 
creation and the history of paradise 
which reveals to us the fall of man 
(Gen., i-iii), we follow the history of 
the posterity of Adam up to the time 
of Noe, and we see the increasing cor- 
ruption of humanity swallowed up by 
the deluge (Gen., iv-ix. 17). After the 
deluge the history of the human race is 
resumed until the time of Abraham, 
the father of the chosen people (Gen., 
ix. 18-xi); it is necessary to emphasize 
in this section the ethnographic table 
of chapter x and the history of the 
tower of Babel in chapter xi. 

The events narrated in these two 
chapters have a place outside of known 
history. The languages are evidently 
not confused and multiplied from one 
day to the next; comparative philology 
proves that variations in dialects are 
made slowly and constantly. Like- 
wise the census of the peoples in the 
ethnographic table is limited to the 
Near East. The longevity of the 
patriarchs is contradicted by the 
teaching of paleontology; in Gen., xi. 
22-23, Sarug, the great-grandfather 
of Abraham, died at the age of 230 
years, whereas the men of the second 
millennium lived no longer than we do; 
the same thing is true for greater ages, 
for in the earlier chapters men live to 
be 600 years old (xi. 10-11) and even 
more than 900 years (v. 5, 8, etc.). In 
chapter iv. 22, in the antediluvial 
period, Tubalcain works at brass and 
iron; now, iron appears in the Near 
East only towards the middle of the 
second millennium. The civilization 
supposed in the history of Cain and 
Abel, as also that in chapter ii, is neo- 
lithic, whereas man belongs to the 
paleolithic era; therefore, he is very 
much older than indicated. This en- 
tire period prior to Abraham is thus 
described with a mentality belonging 
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to a period far later than the events 
recorded. 

Rationalist critics treat these nar- 
ratives as legends without any his- 
torical value, legends borrowed from 
the mythologies of the ancient Ori- 
entals. 

But the most elementary Christian 
sense cannot fail to recognize in them 
not only the purest and the most ele- 
vated monotheism—which the critics 
themselves admit—but also the funda- 
mental truths of religion: for example, 
the creation of the whole universe by 
God, the worship that is due the Cre- 
ator, the original justice of man, and 
the fall coupled with the promise of 
salvation from the divine mercy. 

We know that these narratives do 
not teach us the natural sciences; we 
see that many details of these narra- 
tives have, above all, a religious signi- 
ficance that is higher than the merely 
literal meaning of the words; we 
acknowledge finally that several of the 
difficulties mentioned above have not 
yet received plausible solution. 

But the more one studies the eleven 
chapters of Genesis prior to the call of 
Abraham, the father of the chosen 
people, the more one admires in them 
their literary composition and doctrinal 
richness, their perfect harmony with 
the history which they introduce. 
These chapters, in reality, serve as an 
introduction to the history of Israel, a 
religious people who lived for the 
coming of the Messiah. Abraham and, 


through Abraham, Israel come from 
Adam and God. The chosen people 
aspire to salvation: their fathers have 
received and have transmitted the 
messianic promises despite the increas- 
ing corruption of the human race. To 
treat these narratives as pure legends 
and fiction, is to ruin the economy of 
religion and of salvation at its very 
foundation; to treat them as childish 
legends is to prove that one does not 
understand them. 

Finally, to explain these difficulties 
of Biblical prehistory, it would be 
necessary first of all to determine their 
absolute unique literary character, to 
discern and interpret objectively fig- 
urative expressions and symbolic de- 
tails, in a word to discover the literary 
psychology of the ancient Orientals; 
and for this purpose one must study 
especially by means of archeological 
discoveries their life, their customs and 
their contemporary literature. Other- 
wise there will be inevitable anachro- 
nisms and rash negations.’* This is 
what the letter of the Biblical Com- 
mission clearly stresses in the second 
part. Here then is the text of the letter 
contained in the Acta A postolicxz Sedis, 
Vol. XL (1948), pp. 45-48. 





12In this connection consult the remark- 
able, provocative work of P. de Vaux, “Les 
Patriarches hébreux et les découvertes mod- 
ernes,” in Revue Biblique, LIII (1946), pp. 
321-348. Cfr. also W. F. Albright, ‘‘Arch- 
eology and the Religion of Israel’ (2nd ed., 
1946); Idem, ‘“‘From the Stone Age to Chris- 
tianity” (2nd ed., 1946). 
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Letter of the Pontifical Biblical Commission 


To the Most Eminent Father, the Lord Emmanuel Celestine Suhard, 
Cardinal Priest of the Holy Roman Church of the Title of Saint 
Onophrius, Archbishop of Paris, concerning the time of the documents 
of the Pentateuch and concerning the literary form of the first eleven 


chapters of the Pentateuch. 


Your EMINENCE: 


The Holy Father has been pleased 
to entrust to the examination of the 
Pontifical Commission for Biblical 
Studies two questions which have been 
recently submitted to His Holiness 
concerning the sources of the Penta- 
teuch and the historicity of the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis. These two 
questions, with their considerations 
and propositions, have been the object 
of the most careful study on the part 
of the Right Reverend Consultors and 
the Most Eminent Cardinals, Members 
of the above-mentioned Commission. 
As the result of their deliberations, 
His Holiness has deigned to approve 
the following reply in the Audience 
granted to the undersigned on January 
16, 1948. 

The Pontifical Biblical Commission 
is pleased to pay homage to the sense 
of filial confidence that has inspired 
this step, and wishes to correspond by 
a sincere effort to promote Biblical 
studies, while safeguarding for them 
the greatest freedom within the limits 
of the traditional teaching of the 
Church. This freedom has been ex- 
plicitly affirmed by the Encyclical of 
the Sovereign Pontiff gloriously reign- 
ing, Divino afflante Spiritu, in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘“The Catholic com- 
mentator, inspired by an active and 
ardent love of his subject and sincerely 
devoted to Holy Mother Church, 
should in no way be deterred from 
grappling again and again with these 
difficult problems, hitherto unsolved, 
not only that he may refute the objec- 
tions of the adversaries, but may also 


attempt to find a satisfactory solution, 
which will be in full accord with the 
doctrine of the Church (in particular 
with the traditional teaching regarding 
the inerrancy of Sacred Scripture), and 
which will at the same time satisfy the 
indubitable conclusions of profane 
sciences. Let all the other sons of the 
Church bear in mind that the efforts of 
these resolute laborers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord should be judged, not 
only with equity and justice, but also 
with the greatest charity; all moreover 
should abhor that intemperate zeal 
which imagines that whatever is new 
should for that reason be opposed or 
suspected” (Acta Apost. Sedis, 1943, 
page 319; English Edition, Vatican 
Press, page 22). 

If one would rightly understand 
and interpret in the light of this recom- 
mendation of the Sovereign Pontiff the 
three official answers previously given 
by the Biblical Commission regarding 
the above-named questions—namely, 
that of June 23, 1905, on the narratives 
in the historical books of Holy Scrip- 
ture which have only the appearance of 
being historical (Ench. Bibl., 154), that 
of June 27, 1906, on the Mosiac au- 
thenticity of the Pentateuch (Ench. 
Bibl., 174-177), and that of June 30, 
1909, on the historical character of the 
first three chapters of Genesis (Ench. 
Bibl., 332-339)—one will readily grant 
that these answers are in no way op- 
posed to further and truly scientific 
examination of these problems in ac- 
cordance with the results obtained dur- 
ing these last forty years. Conse- 
quently, the Biblical Commission be- 
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lieves that there is no need, at least for 
the moment, to promulgate any new 
decrees regarding these questions. 

I. In what concerns the composi- 
tion of the Pentateuch, in the above- 
named decree of June 27, 1906, the 
Biblical Commission already recog- 
nized that it may be affirmed that 
Moses, “‘in order to compose his work, 
made use of written documents or 
oral traditions,’’ and also that modi- 
fications and additions have been made 
after the time of Moses (Ench. Bibl., 
176-177). There is no one to-day who 
doubts the existence of these sources or 
refuses to admit a progressive develop- 
ment of the Mosaic laws due to social 
and religious conditions of later times, 
a development which is also manifest 
in the historical narratives. Even, 
however, within the field of non- 
Catholic commentators very divergent 
opinions are professed concerning the 
nature and number of these documents, 
their denomination and date. There 
are indeed no few authors in different 
countries who, for purely critical and 
historical reasons and with no apolo- 
getic intention, resolutely set aside the 
theories most in vogue until now, and 
who look for the elucidation of certain 
redactional peculiarities of the Penta- 
teuch not so much in the diversity of 
the supposed documents as in the spe- 
cial psychology—the peculiar processes 
of thought and expression, better 
known to-day—of the early Oriental 
‘ peoples, or again in the different liter- 
ary style demanded by the diversity of 
subject-matter. Therefore, we invite 
Catholic scholars to study these prob- 
lems without prepossession in the light 
of sound criticism and of the findings 
of other sciences connected with this 
subject-matter. Such study will 
doubtless establish the great part and 


deep influence exercised by Moses 
both as author and lawgiver. 

II. The question of the literary 
forms of the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis is far more obscure and com- 
plex. The literary forms correspond to 
none of our classical categories, and 
cannot be judged in the light of Greco- 
Latin or modern literary styles. One 
can therefore neither deny nor affirm 
their historicity, taken as a whole, 
without unduly attributing to them the 
canons of a literary style within which 
it is impossible to classify them. If 
one agrees not to recognize in these 
chapters history in the classical and 
modern sense, one must, however, 
admit that the actual scientific data 
do not allow of giving all the problems 
they set a positive solution. The first 
duty here incumbent upon scientific 
exegesis consists before all in the atten- 
tive study of all the literary, scientific, 
historical, cultural and religious prob- 
lems connected with these chapters; 
one should then examine closely the 
literary processes of the early Oriental 
peoples, their psychology, their way of 
expressing themselves and their very 
notion of historical truth; in a word, 
one should collate without prejudice 
all the subject-matter of the palzon- 
tological and historical, epigraphic and 
literary sciences. Only thus can we 
hope to look more clearly into the true 
nature of certain narratives in the first 
chapters of Genesis. To declare a 
priors that their narratives contain no 
history in the modern sense of the 
term, would easily convey the idea 
that they contain no history what- 
ever, whereas they relate in simple and 
figurative language, adapted to the 
understanding of a less developed 
people, the fundamental truths pre- 
supposed for the economy of salvation, 
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as well as the popular description of the 
origins of the human race and of the 
Chosen People. Meanwhile we must 
practise that patience which is living 
prudence and wisdom. This is what 
the Holy Father likewise inculcates in 
the Encyclical already quoted. ‘No 
one,” he says, “will be surprised if all 
difficulties are not yet solved and over- 
come.... Weshould not lose courage 
on this account; nor should we forget 
that in human sciences the same hap- 
pens as in the natural world; that is to 
say, new beginnings grow little by little 
and fruits are gathered only after 


many labors. . . . Hence, there are 
grounds for hope that those (difficul- 
ties) also will by constant effort be 
at last made clear, which now seem 
most complicated and difficult” (zbid., 
p. 312: Engl. Ed., pp. 21-22). 
Kissing the Sacred Purple with senti- 
ments of the deepest veneration, 
I acknowledge myself to be 
Your Most Reverend Eminence’s 
Most humble servant, 
James-M. Vosté, O.P. 
Secretary of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. 











The Lay Teacher in the Catholic School 


By THE RIGHT REVEREND MsGr. CARL J. RYAN, PH.D. 


“T shall do anything you ask of me, 
Mother, but please don’t ask me to 
take a lay teacher.’’ These were the 
words of a pastor speaking to the 
Mother Superior of the Religious com- 
munity supplying teachers for his 
school. The unwillingness of the pas- 
tor to take a lay teacher was not dic- 
tated by the financial condition of the 
parish. So far as finances go, the parish 
could well afford to engage one or sev- 
eral lay teachers. The pastor was 
manifestly opposed to lay teachers as 
such, — 

The attitude of this pastor towards 
lay teachers is shared by many others— 
pastors, Superiors of Religious com- 
munities, and Religious teachers. 
Where by force of necessity lay 
teachers must be employed, they are 
sometimes merely tolerated until such 
a time as Religious can be prepared to 
take their place. The lay teacher is 
not regarded as having a definite 
place in the field of Catholic education, 
with a special contribution of his own 
to make. 

Everything points to a greatly in- 
creased enrollment in all kinds of 
' schools in the next few years. This 
includes Catholic schools. I see no 
evidence that there will be any pro- 
portionate increase in vocations to the 
teaching communities of men and 
women. Without even aspiring to the 
ideal of every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school, if we hope to take 
careof the normal increase in our Catho- 
lic school population, we shall have to 
employ more lay teachers. But we 
should not do so under the impression 


that the lay teacher is but an inade- 
quate substitute fora Religious teacher. 
On the contrary, the lay teacher has a 
definite place in, and a contribution to 
make to, Catholic education. 


The Case for the Lay Teacher 


In this article I shall try to make out 
a case for the lay teacher. I am quite 
convinced that our Catholic schools 
will never attain their goal of turning 
out Catholic men and women fully 
equipped to meet their religious, social, 
and civic obligations in these United 
States until we have a liberal supply of 
lay teachers on all levels of Catholic 
education from the elementary school to 
the university. 

This article will deal with the lay 
teacher on the elementary and secon- 
dary level, since the colleges and uni- 
versities now generally recognize the 
place of the lay teacher on their facul- 


‘ties. Furthermore, this article will not 


deal with the financial aspects of the 
problem, even though it is very impor- 
tant. There are many cases where, for 
financial reasons, it would be impossi- 
ble to employ a competent lay teacher 
at an adequate salary. On the other 
hand, there are many other cases where 
lay teachers could be employed were 
the school administrators of a mind to 
do so. Hence, before we can expect 
administrators to make the necessary 
financial outlay to employ lay teachers, 
they must be convinced that lay 
teachers have a place in Catholic educa- 
tion, and that they are not merely to be 
used as a last resort when Religious 
cannot be obtained. 
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Lay Teachers in the Days of the Early 
Republic 


In the United States there is a tend- 
ency on: the part of many to regard 
the ideal Catholic school as one com- 
pletely staffed by Religious. It is not 
so in other countries, nor was it always 
true in this country. In the early days 
of Catholic education in the English- 
speaking part of the United States it 
seems, from what limited evidence is 
available, that the teachers were usu- 
ally lay teachers. The best known of 
these is Ralph Crouch who opened the 
first Catholic school in the English- 
speaking Colonies at Newton, Mary- 
land, in 1640. Prior to 1790 there was 
only one teaching Sisterhood, the 
Ursulines in New Orleans, in what is 
now the United States. 

From the foundation of our govern- 
ment until the period of heavy Catho- 
lic immigration beginning in the third 
decade of the past century, Catholic 
education grew slowly. Teaching com- 
munities of women were few and com- 
paratively small. Lay teachers, both 


men and women, taught in the ele- 


mentary schools in various parts of the 
country. In some cases Religious 
communities had their origin when a 
group of lay teachers in a Catholic 
school banded together to lead a Re- 
ligious life. Such was the beginning, 
for example, of the Sisters of Loretto 
in Kentucky, and the Sisters of Charity 
founded by Mother Seton. 

The First Plenary Council of 1852 
strongly advised the building of parish 
schools to meet the needs of the grow- 
ing Catholic population. To staff 
these schools adequately it was neces- 
sary to call upon teaching communities 
of Sisterhoods. As Catholic education 
has developed since that time, the 
teaching became confined more and 


more to communities of Religious men 
and women. 


Change from Lay to Religious Teachers 


The change from lay teachers to 
Religious was due to several reasons. 
Many of the early teachers were poorly 
prepared for their work. Some were 
indentured servants imported from 
abroad. They taught long enough to 
pay off their indenture. Young women 
left the teaching field to marry, or 
entered the convent to continue their 
work as a Religious teacher. Then 
there was the financial angle. For the 
most part the Catholic people were 
poor. In the early days some of the 
Catholic schools received a measure of 
tax support. Gradually this was with- 
drawn, and at a time when there was a 
growing need for more Catholic schools. 
Hence, as a matter of financial neces- 
sity it became imperative that, if we 
were to have Catholic schools at all, 
they would have to be staffed almost 
exclusively by Religious. And it has 
remained that way down to the pres- 
ent. It would be a mistake, however, 
to conclude that what has developed 
largely as a matter of financial neces- 
sity represents the ideal in Catholic 
education. 

Despite the fact that we have rela- 
tively few wealthy Catholics, and even 
these show little inclination to help 
Catholic education, we have built up 
an admirable system of Catholic educa- 
tion. The financial problem is still 
with us and will probably always be. 
Nevertheless, I believe we can find the 
resources to add an adequate supply of 
lay teachers to many of our schools 
once we are convinced that they have a 
definite place in the school system. I 
shall try to list some reasons for believ- 
ing our Catholic schools will be better 
with the addition of more lay teachers. 
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1. Improving the School Program 


The presence of lay teachers on a 
faculty can improve the school pro- 
gram in various ways. One is to bridge 
the gap between life in the community 
at large and what goes on in the school. 
Radio, movies, playgrounds, and vari- 
ous other activities in the community 
have a definite influence, for good or 
evil, on the child. The teacher in the 
classroom who must deal with children 
without knowing anything about these 
factors labors under a definite handi- 
cap. Lay teachers have a ‘better 
chance than Religious of knowing 
what is going on in the community, 
and can often deal with pupils in the 
out-of-school hours. One lay teacher,' 
speaking of her own (elementary) 
school, says: ‘In our school we have 
basketball and volleyball teams. We 
play other Catholic schools at various 
times, including the Catholic Colored 
schools. Generally a Catholic lay 
teacher is in charge of these games, and 
she sees that the children get to these 
different schools and supervises their 
play. In connection with these Colored 
schools, it is surprising to see how at 
first some children turn a cold shoul- 
der to the Negro children. The teacher 
who is with them on the play field can 
see how the lessons taught in the class- 
room are not always observed outside 
school. The lay teacher has a chance 
to see their conduct and correct it.” 

A Sister librarian in a high school 
said: “Since lay teachers have been 
accepted by Catholic institutions, there 
has been a definite and decided im- 
provement in Catholic education. 
Take, for example, the contribution of 
the lay field worker employed by the 

1In preparing this article opinions were 
secured from some lay teachers, and from 


former students in Catholic schools. These 
will be used in the article. 


semi-cloistered communities. This 
particular lay teacher can go down 
town to the various libraries to check 
on methods for remedial reading. She, 
in turn, relays this information to the 
Sisters in the community, thereby 
assuring progress in education.” 

There is another contribution which 
the lay teacher can make to the school 
program. That is, in the words of one 
lay teacher, to ‘‘act as a balance wheel 
when the schools lose sight of the fact 
that they serve the public as a medium 
for preparing for life as well as the here- 
after.’’ There are some Religious who 
seem to think that the main function 
of a school is to serve as a recruiting 
ground for Religious vocations. For- 
tunately, they are not too numerous, 
but they do exist. But apart from 
such cases it is rather difficult for Re- 
ligious to appreciate the layman’s 
point of view in many life situations, 
since they themselves are not leading 
this type of life. On this point one 
successful business woman said: “I 
liked my lay teacher in high school. 
She was living in the same life that I 
planned to lead; therefore, she was 
prepared to present adequately the 
problems of the work-a-day world. 
All too frequently the Religious taught 
from the convent angle.’ 

A school that wishes to improve must 
from time to time take stock of itself. 
It must reéxamine its program and 
check on the results. The lay teacher 
is in an advantageous position to 
measure the results of Catholic educa- 
tion, because he lives among the school 
graduates. He is more apt to hear 
criticisms of the school, criticisms 
which ordinarily might not reach the 
ears of the school authorities. Good 
constructive criticism is worth much 
to any school that wants to improve 
its program, 
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There is another way in which a lay 
teacher can help improve the school 
program. To anyone familiar with 
Catholic education it is a well-known 
fact that, due to the shortage of teach- 
ers, many Religious have to stay in 
service after their period of usefulness 
is over. This means a lowering of the 
standards of the school. If we had an 
adequate supply of lay teachers we 
could afford to give a well-earned rest 
to those teachers who have labored 
long in the service. This would bring 
up the standards of our schools in 
many cases. 

The same applies to dividing our 
overcrowded classrooms—the class- 
rooms with 50 and 60 children. Usu- 
ally these overcrowded classrooms are 
in the primary grades. These are the 
very grades where the classes should 
be small, since the children need more 
individual instruction. Since it is pos- 
sible to get more small desks in a room 
than larger ones, it is the primary 
grades that are usually overcrowded, 
where overcrowding does exist. 


2. Character Formation 


One of the strong points of the Catho- 
lic school is the fact that the teachers 
are predominantly Religious. In send- 
ing their children to Catholic schools 
parents are convinced their children 
will benefit from the influence of men 
and women who have dedicated their 
lives to the service of God. What the 
children learn from their religion books 
they can often see illustrated in the 
lives of their teachers. To paraphrase 
awell-known expression, “religion is not 
only taught, it is also caught.” 

Nevertheless, the practical Catholic 
lay teacher also has a contribution to 
make to the character formation of the 
pupils. The pupils take for granted 
moral goodness and practical Catholic 


living on the part of their Religious 
teachers. But when they see this in the 
lay teacher, it strikes them just a bit 
differently. In one school I know well, 
I dare say the football coach had as 
much influence on character formation 
of the students as any Religious on the 
faculty. He demanded strict obedi- 
ence, punctuality for practice, sports- 
manlike conduct at all times, observ- 
ance of training rules, and that the 
players keep up in their studies. He 
was a successful coach and a former 
football player. When the students 
saw him at the Communion rail in the 
parish church on Sunday, it made an 
impression on them. Regardless of 
what other boys might think, these 
boys had a demonstration of the fact 
that true manliness and piety can go 
together. 

There are times when high school 
students will confide in lay teachers 
when they will not in Religious. This 
is more true of girls with Sisters than 
it is of boys with priests and Brothers. 
The girls think that the Sisters do not 
understand their problem, since they 
are somewhat cut off from the world 
around them, the world in which the 
girls themselves live. Often this is 
true. 

Concerning this influence of the lay 
teacher on the students, one Sister 
principal said: ‘“‘Most grade school 
children are the ‘Sister-said-so’ type. 
In the grade school, then, the lay 
teacher’s contributions ate not so im- 
portant. The situation is somewhat 
different in the high school. Here the 
lay teachers wield a tremendous 
amount of influence. They are the 
‘go-betweens,’ so called, between the 
Religious faculty and the students. 
Quite frequently, too, the lay teachers 
are able to gain the confidence of their 
students in solving home and family 
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problems. Since the social element is 
very strong, the lay teacher is in a posi- 
tion to lead, guide, and direct extra 
curricular activities.” 


3. Social and Civic Responsibilities 


In schools to-day much emphasis is 
placed on the social sciences. It is a 
recognized responsibility of the school 
to prepare its students for active 
participation in the workings of a demo- 
cratic society. Practical democracy 
begins with local community problems. 
We have some excellent Catholic 
textbooks and periodicals dealing with 
this subject. Nevertheless, despite the 
best of intentions, the Religious teacher 
is handicapped when teaching civics 
and the social sciences, at least cer- 
tain aspects of these subjects. It is 
not surprising if in our Catholic schools 
the result is often the teaching of a 
textbook, rather than awakening in the 
student a keen interest in community 
and civic problems. Religious who 
lead a community life simply cannot 
know these problems as do the people 
who are living in the midst of them. 
This, of course, is no criticism of the 
Religious life as such. They have 
chosen the better part. But we must 
recognize the fact that it does place 
them under a handicap when it comes 
to some aspects of civic education. 

The charge is not infrequently made 
against us that we do not assume our 
fair share of responsibility in solving 
the social and civic problems of the 
day. We are ready to protest when 
things are not to our liking, but are 
slow to take leadership or to codperate 
with others in removing abuses. We 
are said to be particularly indifferent 
to political corruption, especially in 
our larger cities. 

Without admitting that these 


charges are always true, I think we 
must grant that they rest on some basis 
in fact. There are two possible ex- 
planations. One is that the old Balti- 
more Catechism, on which the present 
generation of Catholics was reared, 
omitted treatment of our civic obliga- 
tions. The other is that our Religious 
teachers were too far removed from 
these problems to be directly affected 
by them. What they themselves did 
not feel, they could not communicate 
to their students. 


I know of a private elementary 

school staffed partly by Sisters and 
partly by lay teachers, men and 
women. The social studies in the upper 
grades are in charge of alayman. The 
social studies in this school are no mere 
following of a textbook. The pupils 
are made acquainted with the problems 
of the community through field trips, 
mock elections, and the like. On leav- 
ing school one boy entered a high 
school conducted by Religious. It was 
election year and an important local 
issue was to be voted on. After the 
election this boy met one of his former 
teachers and told him that neither dur- 
ing the campaign, nor on election day, 
was the subject even mentioned. And 
yet one of the subjects he was taking 
was history. 
- Concerning the contribution of lay 
teachers to the solution of our social 
and civic problems, one of them says: 
“In girls’ high schools, the social sci- 
ences and certain phases of guidance 
should be handled by lay teachers who 
are steeped in Catholic principles and 
Catholic doctrine. They can interpret 
and understand problems of youth 
brought about by changing social con- 
ditions, particularly economic and 
social standards, for they themselves 
are experiencing these changes.” 
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4. Public Relations 


It is common practice for business 
corporations to have a department of 
public relations. One function of this 
department is to present the company 
to the public in a favorable light and 
to secure good will. Catholic educa- 
tion could well take a lesson from these 
commercial organizations. Our Catho- 
lic school system is too important any 
longer to be ignored. It is up to us to 
see that the public has a better knowl- 
edge of what Catholic education is, and 
what it is doing. 

The great majority of non-Catholics 
will never get inside a Catholic school. 
We must find a way to make our 
schools known to them. One way to do 
this is to take part in the various 
activities in the community which are 
open to us. In some cases lay teachers 
can represent the schools where Sisters 
could not, or would not. Several 
years ago one of our parochial schools 
was asked to put on a demonstration 
of traffic safety teaching. It was to be 
held in the City Council meeting room 
in the presence of several hundred 
people. It would have been quite 
difficult, if not impossible, to get a 
Sister to present her class under these 
circumstances. A lay teacher worked 
up the project and took her class down 
to the Council Chamber and gave a 
demonstration which was a credit to 
the Catholic schools, and which re- 
ceived considerable publicity and fa- 
vorable comment. 

The Superintendent’s section of the 
National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation at its 1947 meeting accepted a 
recommendation of a sub-committee 
as follows: ‘The superintendent 
should encourage nuns and brothers to 
serve on civic committees or joint pub- 
lic and private educational committees. 
Not only is this appreciated by the 
committees in question, but it serves to 


acquaint these groups with the effi- 
ciency and scholarship of our teaching 
staff. Where nuns cannot attend meet- 
ings, laymen should be trained to do 
so.” 

Even though it were possible to have 
priests or Religious men and women 
represent Catholic education at all 
public meetings, I don’t think that it is 
always advisable to do so. Too many 
non-Catholics already think that the 
lives of the Catholic people are com- 
pletely dominated by the clergy and 
Religious. We can do much to rid 
them of this notion by having compe- 
tent Catholic lay men and lay women 
represent us in those areas where they 
are qualified to do so. I recall the re- 
mark which a city official made at the 
close of a meeting where one of the 
participants was the President of 
the Federation of Catholic Parent- 
Teacher Association: “Your Mrs.—— 
was a credit to the Catholic schools.” 


5. Lay Apostolate 


Catholic Action is one of the needs 
of the Church to-day. It is not to be 
expected that every lay teacher would 
be willing to devote time and service 
to this cause. Nevertheless, some of 
them would, and are actually doing so. 
We have every reason to believe that 
an increased number of lay teachers in 
our Catholic schools would provide an 
increased number of workers among the 
lay apostolate. The very fact that 
they could qualify for teaching in a 
Catholic school and their willingness to 
do so give assurance of reasonable 
intelligence, education, and interest in 
the work of the Church. 

The manner in which children spend 
their out-of-school hours has a tre- 
mendous influence on character forma- 
tion. Where the parish attempts to 
provide activities for the out-of-school 
time, the pastor or more often the 
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assistant pastor is hard put to handle 
all these things himself. This is a 
field where the lay teacher can be of 
great assistance. One lay teacher in 
an elementary school telling of the 
opportunities offered in her school 
says: ‘There are in our Catholic 
schools social cliques. Intolerance is 
shown towards children of other races, 
the Chinese, the Syrians, and the 
Italians, or those of peculiar appear- 
ance. The lay teachers go on picnics 
with them; sing in evening choirs with 
them; get them together for a monthly 
Communion when they leave the 
eighth grade. After Holy Communion 
she can eat breakfast with them, thus 
making a little festive occasion of the 
affair. By these little social contacts 
with the children you may later get 
one or two fallen-away parents to go 
back to Church, or be instrumental in 
getting a bad marriage fixed up.” 

With regard to lay leadership one 
priest remarked: ‘We need an articu- 
late laity. Our Catholic colleges are 
stressing that point. Who, then, can 
be more articulate than the Catholic 
lay teacher? He is in a position to 
drive his points home in his everyday 
experiences.” The principal of a 
local academy reported that her lay 
teachers have been instrumental in 
bringing in converts. 

From the point of view of the lay 
apostolate one Catholic lay teacher 
put the matter in these words: 
“Catholic education is not the work of 
a few educators, priests, and nuns. It 
should be a part of Catholic Action 
for which the whole of Catholic society 
is responsible. In other words, the 
responsibility for preparing Catholic 
boys and girls for intelligent Catholic 
adulthood should not be the exclusive 
concern of the Religious, but of lay 
educators as well, who with their di- 
versified backgrounds and experiences 


can help to enrich and mold well- 
rounded personalities.” 

In Scotland where Catholic schools 
receive state support, and are part of 
the national school system, the great 
majority of teachers in Catholic schools 
are lay teachers. In a dissertation 
published by the Catholic University 
of America entitled ‘‘Catholic Schools 
in Scotland,” Sister Mary Bonaven- 
ture Dealy, O.S.B., says that only 
four percent of the teachers in these 
schools are nuns. Speaking of the lay 
teachers she says: ‘Catholic lay 
teachers are willing helpers in parish 
activities and in the youth services 
encouraged by the Scottish Department 
of Education.” 

From what has been said I trust no 
one will infer that I am unappreciative 
of the contribution which our Reli- 
gious teachers have made to Catholic 
education. Without them our Catho- 
lic school system would never have de- 
veloped as it has in this country. So 
far as one can foresee, the Religious 
teacher will still be the backbone of 
the Catholic school in the United 
States. Nevertheless, I believe the 
Catholic lay teacher has a definite 
place in our schools and has a contri- 
bution to make to Catholic education. 
And in so thinking I believe I am in 
conformity with the mind of the 
Church, for in his Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Education of Youth Pope Pius 
XI says: ‘Indeed it fills our soul with 
consolation and gratitude towards the 
Divine Goodness to see, side by side 
with Religious men and women en- 
gaged in teaching, such a large number 
of excellent lay teachers, who, for their 
greater spiritual advancement, are 
often grouped in special sodalities and 
associations, which are worthy of 
praise and encouragement as most 
excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
‘Catholic Action,’ ”’ 











Catholics and Horse-and-Mule Marriages 
By Josepu P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


Whether many Catholics are em- 
barking on such marriages or not, will 
depend first on the meaning of “‘horse- 
and-mule marriages,’ and then on the 
fact whether these marriages are grow- 
ing to an alarming extent. 

For the origin of the above-given 
descriptive epithet of the real moral 
danger under the guise of lawfulness, 
we should look to chapter six of the 
Book of Tobias, verses thirteen to 
seventeen. The unrecognized Arch- 
angel Raphael had just urged young 
Tobias to ask Raguel for his daughter 
Sara, but Tobias protests in these 
words: “I hear that she hath been 
given to seven husbands, and they all 
died; moreover, I have heard that a 
devil killed them. Now I am afraid 
lest the same thing happen to me also; 
and whereas I am the only child of my 
parents, I should bring down their old 
age with sorrow to hell.”” To this the 
Archangel countered in words which 
seemed to have an ominous application 
to all too many of our prospective 
Catholic brides and grooms; for that 
one of seven spirits ‘“‘who stand before 
the Lord” explained to Tobias why he 
had no reason to fear that he would be 
the eighth of Sara’s dead husbands: 
“Hear me, and I will show you who 
they are over whom the devil can pre- 
vail, For they who in such manner 
receive matrimony as to shut out God 
from themselves, and from their minds, 
and who give themselves to their lust 
as the horse and the mule, which have 
not understanding, over them the 
devil hath power.” 


Here I ask if Catholics going into 
sacramental marriage with the inten- 
tion of practising, without grave and 
urgent reason, supposedly lawful birth 
control from the outset of their con- 
jugal lives, do not rightly put them- 
selves in that frightful category over 
whom, the medicinal Archangel says, 
the devil has power. 


Is Conjugal Degeneracy Spreading 
among Catholics? 


Here is a city with fewer than four 
hundred Catholic marriages in a year, 
where a Catholic bookseller got rid of 
over two hundred books on Rhythm 
in the same period of time, and ap- 
parently to those getting married or to 
those intending to give them as a wed- 
ding present. Again here is a central 
high school for Catholic girls, the only 
one in a city that qualifies as a good- 
sized small city (that is, a city with up- 
ward of 100,000 people). An experi- 
enced priest is teaching religion to 
fourth year high school pupils, and he 
feelsthat they aresophisticatedina good 
sense about the biology of marriage. 
So, in class he asks one of them at 
random what are some of the abuses of 
(that is, sins against) marriage; and 
one of the girls, as nonchalantly as if 
she were speaking of an ordinary re- 
ligious doctrine, replied to the effect 
that the use of contraceptives is of 
course sinful, but not the practice of 
Rhythm. This in itself can mean 
much, and on the other hand can mean 
little; but taken in connection with the 
fact that Catholic girls in that same 
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city do not blush to give their girl 
friends about to be married Rhythm 
calendars at their bridal showers, it 
seems highly significant. And these 
indicating facts do not seem to be re- 
stricted to any section of the country, 
inasmuch as Catholic couples are 
found everywhere entering marriage 
with the set purpose of practising 
Rhythm at least for some years so as to 
enjoy all the pleasures of marriage and 
to shirk the incidental obligations of 
marriage that make for true and lasting 
happiness. 

I wonder whether this attitude is 
partly the result of the loose teaching of 
priests which gives the impression that 
natural birth control is really an 
achievement of Christian marriage, 
whereas it is nothing else than a rela- 
tivelyeasy way ofavoiding gravedanger 
to life through conceptions which for 
some other reason belong in the general 
category of gravity, as might be thecase 
where there is fear of insanity in the 
offspring, or where the wife is super- 
fecund and abnormally frequent con- 
ceptions can constitute a physical or a 
moral inconvenience great enough to 
bring about, on a restricted scale, en- 
forced celibacy instead of the mortified 
use of marriage: again, a penitent guilty 
of sinful birth control can have natural 
birth control proposed to him or her as 
a means of avoiding sin, if the penitent 
is so bent on not having children as to 
abuse marriage itself and make him- 
self or herself unworthy of absolution. 
We suppose that medical authorities 
point out the fact that natural birth 
control is not more than seventy-five 
percent safe in spite of the fact that 
the non-Catholic group going in for 
planned parenthood use it, so it seems 
preferable to any other method; and 
of course numbers of that group don’t 
consider the other methods sinful. 


There is only one use of marriage that 
brings contentment of mind and the 
largest measure of even natural happi- 
ness (counting out the people who have 
a strong reason and sometimes even an 
overpowering reason for avoiding con- 
ception by lawful means and even un- 
lawful means, subjectively speaking) ; 
and that is the spontaneous use of 
marriage. Let me cite an example 
that could be multiplied indefinitely. 

A non-Catholic woman who had a 
comfortable income came to a Catholic 
doctor and wanted an abortion per- 
formed—her hobby in life was running 
a small business the income of which 
she did not need. The Catholic 
physician explained that in conscience 
he could no more kill an unborn child 
than he could put out of life a born 
child. Then the woman went on to 
explain that her life was made miser- 
able by worrying over conceptions. 
The doctor proffered a remedy for this 
worry and a means of inducting her 
into a life of happiness. He suggested 
that she go home and bear the child, 
and then go ahead and use marriage 
spontaneously and put up with the in- 
cidental inconveniences of child-bear- 
ing for the purchase of a greater happi- 
ness than she could ever obtain by 
using contraceptual methods, either 
natural or unnatural. She returned 
several years afterwards bringing with 
her the children she voluntarily bore, 
and thanked him for the happiness- 
bringing advice he had given her. She 
had long since given up her business, 
and had become convinced that child- 
bearing was the only womanly achieve- 
ment worth while. 

I remember also a college graduate 
who off and on from herhighschooldays 
had thought seriously of becoming 
a Religious. Finally a priest asked 
her if she had ever given thought to a 
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consecrated career. She said that she 
had, but of late had begun thinking 
that child-bearing in this age and gener- 
ation was the best work she could do 
for God. Not long after that she 
married, and she has had a child almost 
every year, with one dying shortly 
after birth and baptism. I wonder if 
she hasn’t ten times the amount of 
temporal happiness that all sorts of 
Catholic women have who seem to 
stop child-bearing through natural 
birth control after the first or second 
child. But what priests should go in 
for primarily are preventive and not 
remedial methods of getting rid of 
natural birth control. For most 
family limitation among Catholics is 
the result of secularistic ideals, instead 
of Catholic ideals in the whole field of 
marriage. So, the problem for the 
priest covers an indefinitely wider field 
than conjugal matters. It covers the 
entire range of Catholic life; and that 
problem is one that cannot be even 
proximately solved without every 
priest having a Pauline shift of pastoral 
hours. 


Week-End or Daily Pastoral Ministry? 


If this assumption be denied, let us 
see what things are at hand in the 
ordinary parish to do; and what part 
of these things are being done. Let us 
begin with the universal program laid 
down by Pope Pius X and reiterated by 
every one of his successors, namely, 
that of early and frequent Communion. 
Early Communion has become a 
reality for the most part, although we 
find no small number of children who 
are thirteen and fourteen years old be- 
fore they make their first Communion; 
and perhaps the country over we find 
still more who haven’t made their first 
Communion at all. In one of our big 
cities two years ago there were over 


60,000 Catholic pupils in the public 
high schools, who were not even 
claimed as under any kind of spiritual 
formation (even in schools with as 
many as 1000 Catholic pupils). The 
chances are that the same relative pro- 
portion will be found in most of our 
cities. There have been efforts in the 
last few years to reach this immense 
army, but the efforts might be well de- 
scribed as token, not real, efforts. 
Then we might ask what proportion of 
our Catholic high school pupils are 
going to confession and Communion 
as often as once a month. The cer- 
tainty is that not a majority are so 
doing. And then to what extent are 
adults going to frequent Communion 
even in seasons of devotion? 

In how many parishes of this country 
would a non-Catholic moving into the 
neighborhood be impelled to ask after 
a few weeks what brought out so many 
Catholics to church every day? Could 
a dozen parishes be found in the entire 
country where at least one-third of all 
the Catholics who hear Mass on Sun- 
days and holydays of obligation go to 
Mass and Communion at least five 
times a week—this including children 
of Communion age? Yet, what would 
be a better means of attracting the 
attention of the non-Catholics in the 
neighborhood of every parish church 
than this relative darkening of the 
streets every morning of the week? 
This would demonstrate to them that 
the Catholic Faith is a vital thing; 
and especially would this be true when 
during the season of Lent they saw 
practically the whole Catholic popu- 
lation turning out for Mass and Com- 
munion. And this can be done over a 
period of eight or ten years by consist- 
ent effort through pulpit and con- 
fessional, and especially through a 
handful of lay apostles. But the pas- 
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tor and his assistants who are going to 
do it will have to be able to say with 
St. Paul: ‘“We spend ourselves and are 
spent for Christ.” 


Revitalizing the Catholic Home 


Then, what is being done in the way 
of Catholicizing the home, and most of 
our homes appear to have at least 
tendencies towards secularism? God 
Himself, through Our Lady of Fatima, 
has pointed out the way; and our 
present Holy Father has pleaded for 
the adoption of that way on more 
than one occasion. He wants the 
home consecrated to the Sacred Heart 
and to the Immaculate Heart; he 
wants nocturnal devotion in the home 
introduced; he wants also the nightly 
Rosary. Some bishops have suggested 
that the Rosary be started right after 
the evening meal; I hear that among 
the descendants of the Old Maryland 
Catholics, domiciled for more than a 
century and a half in Kentucky, the 
nightly Rosary can be found in the pre- 
vailing home‘as regular as the fixed 
hour for it to be said arrives nightly. 
Some priests have carried on the work 
of consecration of the home by way of 
gesture (that is, they have had a sort 
of generic ceremony on a given day in 
the church); but this is apart alto- 
gether from what the Pope desires. 
He desires, as did the ambassadress of 
God at Fatima, the consecration to be 
as individual and distinctive as the 
given home itself is, The empty ob- 
jection can be made that the staff of no 
busy parish have time for this; yet, 
against this theoretical objection is the 
fact that priests in different parts of 
the country have actually done this 
and are actually doing it. A couple of 
years ago an assistant in Detroit wrote 
me that by using one night a week he 
had succeeded in consecrating within a 


year about 160 homes in a parish of 
working people. Only ten days ago as 
I write, I heard the report of two men 
Legionaries of Mary to the effect that 
they (and I think a few companions in 
other pairs) had been working a year in 
their parish in trying to induce families 
to have the consecration. The first 
invitation in many cases met with 
apathy, and in some instances they had 
to visit the given family as often as a 
dozen times before they convinced 
the members that the double conse- 
cration to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and to the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
is worth while. But in one calendar 
year they have brought about 150 dis- 
tinct consecrations, and all were per- 
formed by either the pastor or the one 
assistant. And this is a parish of some 
750 to 800 families. So, at this rate it 
may take some four more years before 
the entire parish is fully consecrated. 
In the meantime though, another pair 
of lay missionaries may be working on 
the homes already consecrated to in- 
duce the families to start an hour of 
nocturnal adoration in the home at 
least once a month, and to begin the 
Rosary after the evening meal or at 
any other convenient time in the even- 
ing. Let us suppose that even sixty 
percent of the families by the end of 
five years accept these three invitations 
and carry them out, what an achieve- 
ment will have been made towards 
Catholicizing the family! The rest 
of the work will be more than done by 
frequent Mass and Communion. But 
the skeptical pastor who has been frus- 
trated by many other recommended 
plans will ask how will this getting the 
majority of the parish to frequent 
Communion be brought about. 


Revitalizing the Parish 


I answer by citing what was done ina 
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parish in Liverpool, England, by one of 
the co-authors of the recent book, 
“Souls at Stake,’ not only in increasing 
greatly Communions but also in gener- 
ally vitalizing the entire parish. In 
the subdivision immediately preceding 
the author’s solution of our tendency 
of shirking responsibilities, Father 
Ripley remarks that the apostolic 
priest will regard it as his God-given 
task to develop to the full the poten- 
tialities of all under his care, also to 
bring the faith to those who have it not 
and to make of his parish a powerhouse 
from which will radiate the warmth 
and light of the Gospel; and he tells 
how this was actually done in one 
parish of his acquaintance. This his 
story can be duplicated in any city 
parish in the United States, and per- 
haps in any country parish also. He 
writes: 


“The best answer to that is to 
describe a parish of our acquaintance 
in which the priests were united in 
their effort to attain the Catholic 
ideal. It is a parish of about a 
thousand families and four thou- 
sand people. Four groups of zeal- 
ous lay folk were formed with the 
express purpose of helping the 
clergy in their work. Each group 
meets weekly, and each of the meet- 
ings is of the same construction. 
The Prayer to the Holy Ghost and 
five Mysteries of the Rosary are 
said, followed by a short spiritual 
reading. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting are heard and ap- 
proved. Reports on apostolic work 
allocated at the last meeting follow; 
each member speaks in turn, the 
others taking part in the discus- 
sion of the cases when necessary. 
The Magnificat. is said, and the 
priest then gives a talk directed 





1“Souls at Stake,’’ by Francis J. Ripley 
and F. J. Mitchell (Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., 
New York City). 


towards the spiritual or technical 
formation of the members. Work 
is allocated for the next week, other 
business is discussed, and the meet- 
ing concludes with prayer and the 
priest’s blessing. 

“‘The first work undertaken was a 
house-to-house census of the whole 
parish. Each home, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, was visited. Very 
many Catholic families and in- 
dividuals not on the parochial books 
werefound. Atnon-Catholic homes 
an effort was made to interest the 
the occupants in some aspect of the 
Faith and leaflets were left. The 
census completed, a campaign was 
started for membership in the parish 
confraternities. Men’s, women’s, 
boys’ and girls’ groups all took part, 
and met with very great success. 
This was followed by a Daily Mass 
Crusade and a recruiting drive for 
the Knights, Handmaids and Pages 
of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
promise to receive Holy Communion 
weekly. Needless to say, perhaps, 
the number of Holy Communions 
received in the parish has more than 
quadrupled itself since the begin- 
ning of this work. 

“Now each of these groups is 
carrying on the apostolate as re- 
quired by the priest. As many as 
possible of the weaker brethren of 
the parish are visited weekly in 
their homes; days of recollection 
are organized; the devotion of the 
Night Adoration is being spread; 
Catholic literature is distributed; 
the sick are visited, and soon. Two 
of the groups consist of teen-agers, 
one of boys and the other of girls. 
Between them, with a little assist- 
ance from the seniors, they conduct 
the youth movement in the parish. 
Efficient clubs for both boys and 
girls are run, with a limited amount 
of mixed activity. In these an ef- 
fort is made to meet every reason- 
able requirement of the young 
people themselves. 

“‘Non-Catholics are not neglected 
Periodically, printed invitations are 
distributed to their homes for lec- 
tures or other events in the parish 
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specially designed to appeal to them. 
The response is usually gratifying, 
and many converts have already 
been received as a result of these 
activities. 

“The significance of this work is 
that, merely by devoting a few hours 
each week to their training and for- 
mation, the clergy of the parish have at 
their disposal some eighty workers, 
each of whom does at least two 
hours’ active work every week. The 
clergy admit that through their 
sacrifice in directing these four 
Presidia of the Legion of Mary a 
completely new spirit has permeated 
the parish; priests and people seem 
united in the twofold work of sancti- 
fying themselves and radiating the 
Faith around them. Many sensa- 
tional conversions of different kinds 
have taken place; attendance at 
Mass and Benediction has notice- 
ably increased; the parish societies 
are flourishing. 

“In this parish it is true to say 
that between those working actively 
and those giving the help of their 
prayers, and those being worked for, 
the whole population has been 
taken in, and raised from the level 
of neglect or routine to that of 
enthusiastic membership in the 
Church. That is surely true Catho- 
lic education. And the same thing 
could be done in every place: the 
whole population could be organized 
for God; a mighty force could be 
unleashed which would spread like a 
contagion from one to another, 
making the ideals of self-sacrifice, 
mutual love and idealism pleasing 
and acceptable to all, causing each 
to think in terms of service, ending 
frustration, and offering to all the 
opportunity to respond to the great 
call of the Popes for a militant 
apostolic laity. Integral Catholics 
are not made merely by exhortation; 
from their earliest years they must 
be brought into active contact with 
the apostolic life of the Church; 
they must grow up in the atmosphere 
of the apostolate; they must take 
the apostolate for granted as normal 
Catholicism—for that is what it is. 


Catholicism that is not apostolic is 
subnormal; and to educate our 
people to subnormality is, not only 
to rob them of their rights, but to 
deprive the world of any chance of 
that Christian revolution which 
must take place if the powers of 
darkness are to be thwarted.’’? 


Does This Program Solve 
Our Problem No. 1? 


No; it does not. Yet, Father Rip- 
ley wrote an article in this same RE- 
VIEW last summer wherein he sketched 
how similar methods can solve this 
problem number one.’ I refer to mak- 
ing all our adolescents at least rela- 
tively devout and getting most of our 
Catholic public high school pupils 
under weekly and informal instruction 
in their religion. Father Ripley solved 
a similar problem in Liverpool where 
he was an assistant before the war. 
And he elaborated on that solution of 
his in person when he spent a day dur- 
ing the past summer in St. Louis. As 
an assistant in a Liverpool parish he 
was confronted with this problem 
among about 190 adolescents of each 
sex, boys and girls of from fourteen to 
eighteen years of age, who, I surmise, 
were working for the most part. He 
found that many of them were missing 
Mass on Sunday, and more of their 
parish were doing the same thing. 
So he organized a formal Junior Legion 
of twenty girls under the presidency of 
a girl just past the age of eighteen. 
He did the same for the boys. Within 
three months only a handful of boys 
were missing Mass on Sunday and ab- 
sent from the group Communion, once 
a month. Every week each adoles- 
cent was visited by two Legionaries of 
his or her own sex and age. In this 
way the priest had his finger on both 

2 “Souls at Stake,” pp. 165-168. 


3 “‘Need There Be a Youth Leakage Prob- 
lem?” in HomILetic AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


(July, 1947). 
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the spiritual activities and the tem- 
poral activities of an organized kind of 
each adolescent in the parish. The 
twenty boy Legionaries were so well 
trained that they all made commissions 
in the British Army when the War 
broke out. And both boy and girl 
Legionaries during the War were the 
only organized youth group who did 
bomb shelter work several nights a 
week at the expense of a loss of sleep 
for quite a few hours—a thing not so 
easily done by young war workers. 
Here was solved a youth problem that 
was at least as difficult as the youth 
problem presented by every American 
parish. Father Ripley found in prin- 
ciple the solution of this problem of 
ours which is number one by ex- 
cellence. 


Practical Solution of Our Youth 
Problem 


The solution of our youth problem 
is the application of that principle used 
by Father Ripley—the organization of 
a group of formal girl Legionaries in 
each parish and a group of formal boy 
Legionaries. Nor let the objection be 
interposed: “‘We have tried everything 
and we are about where we started.” 
You haven’t started the Legion, 
though. The Legion has done the 
supposedly impossible thing in every 
part of the world. In one African 
mission station Legionaries (natives, 
of course) brought into the catechumen- 
ate in one calendar year 1000 cate- 
chumens. In India the Legion works 
where no other lay organization suc- 
ceeds. In the Philippines it wrought 
a miracle during the War in Manila, 
and according to the Archbishop is be- 
ginning to do the same thing in other 
parts of the islands. In France it was 
bitterly opposed at the outset; the 
Archbishops considered whether or not 


they should give permission for the 
Legion to enter France. The Bishop 
of Nivers, with the very Gallic name of 
Patrick Flynn, was appointed to pre- 
sent the cause of the Legion. He re- 
ported that in the first year of the War 
an Irish girl, fleeing from Paris and 
stopping at Nivers because the Span- 
ish border was closed, had asked him 
for leave to start the Legion. He gave 
permission but refrained from recom- 
mending the work because of his Irish 
ancestry. But he found that permis- 
sion was enough for the Legion, since 
the Legion recommends itself. The 
Legion not only did not interfere with 
Jocism, but supplemented and invigor- 
ated Jocism. The French Hierarchy 
decided that the Legion might enter 
France, and last summer it already had 
450 Presidia in some 40 dioceses. 
Recently it has started in Paris and is 
now doing things that Jocism seemed 
afraid to tackle. In fact, the Legion 
boasts that in the twenty-six years of 
its existence no Presidium has ever 
failed, provided the priest in charge 
picked the kind of material that its 
Handbook recommends and was faith- 
ful to the same Handbook in its tech- 
nique, including the weekly attendance 
of the priest himself by way of rule. 
So, the antecedent probability is that 
Junior Presidia of the Legion of Mary 
in every parish can transform our 
adolescents into devout Catholics, and 
very many of them into active apostles; 
and incidentally they will furnish the 
Church in the next twenty years with 
enough vocations to the priesthood 
and to the Sisterhoods for home needs 
and a very generous quota for foreign 
needs. But how are we to proceed, 
you will ask. I will set forth the 
answer: first, choose carefully your 
natural leaders for your boy group and 
your natural leaders for your girl 
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group. Let us go into details under 
each heading. 

We suppose that the parish is a large 
one, with two to three hundred high 
school pupils of each sex. In this 
event you might well have twenty-four 
girl Legionaries and another twenty- 
four boy Legionaries. Let the girl 
Legionaries be chosen from both 
Catholic high school pupils and from 
public high school pupils—say, twelve 
of each with three from each year of 
high school. The same for the boys. 
That will give you forty-eight Junior 
Legionaries, enough to serve as apostles 
for five hundred high school pupils, 
roughly about one Legionary for every 
ten pupils of his or her own sex. If 
experience shows that a mistake has 
been made in choosing some of these 
forty-eight, a few weeks of active 
apostolic work will cause these unfit 
ones to eliminate themselves. If they 
don’t do this, they can then be placed 
on the roster of Auxiliary Legionaries 
by reason of their incapacity as active 
Legionaries. Next come the two ob- 
jectives to be attained by these two 
groups of Legionaries. 


The Junior Legion of Mary in Action 


The first objective is to induct all of 
these youths (at least in a relative 
sense) into the devout life—that is, to 
get them through apostles of their own 
age and sex to avoid even deliberate 
venial sins and to practise generously 
good works, especially prayer, fasting 
and almsgiving (prayer first in its 
sacramental forms, by going to weekly 
confession and Communion as a mini- 
mum, and during Lent to frequent or 
daily Communion). The second ob- 
jective is to assemble in two groups 
weekly a Catholic forum for the public 
high school pupils (say on Friday night 
at 7:00 o’clock,an arrangement that has 


’ women Legionaries; 


succeeded well in St. Louis in the two 
places in which it was tried). These 
forums can include the upper brackets 
in one group and the lower brackets in 
the other, with the Legionaries both of 
Catholic high schools and of public 
high schools sitting in as an encourage- 
ment in their own bracket. That 
means that the Catholic forum for the 
third and fourth year public high school 
pupils will be attended by the third and 
fourth year Legionaries of the Catholic 
high school, as well as those of the pub- 
lic high school. And surely twenty- 
four active Legionaries would leaven 
mightily the public high school seniors 
and juniors. The same holds also for 
the freshmen and sophomores of the 
Legionaries sitting in on the forum of 
the first and second year public high 
school pupils. 

In the way of securing a full attend- 
ance this will do what announcements 
to Doomsday from the pulpit would 
never effect. In an army there is one 
petty officer for every seven enlisted 
men; in the Legion of Mary, one active 
Legionary can suffice for even ten or 
twelve Auxiliary Legionaries, each of 
the latter in actu or in potentia. The 
Legionaries bring the orders, rather the 
invitations, of Mary’s officers by twos; 
and Mary sees that the invitations are 
responded to. I have a letter in my 
pocket enclosing a six months’ report 
from Belgian Congo of twelve black 
in six months 
these six pairs of Legionary women 
brought to Mass on Sundays 2503 
natives (non-Catholics), and among 
other things brought back to Sunday 
Mass 103 careless Catholics. Will not 
American high school boys and girls un- 
der the same auspices of Mary Media- 
trix of all Grace be able to do the equiva- 
lent of this among their own age and 
sex? They will, if the priest wants it. 
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Negroes in the Church 


By Tuomas F. DoyLe 


Every year a special collection is 
taken up in Catholic churches through- 
out the United States for mission work 
among American Negroes. About a 
fourth of this money is used also for 
Indian missions. The amount col- 
lected in 1946 was $783,834. This was 
a record total, being more than twice 
the sum collected in 1942. During the 
same year, Negro conversions totaled 
7056, as compared with 5913 in 1942. 
It would appear, therefore, (1) that the 
Catholic laity is showing a much 
greater interest in the Negro aposto- 
late, and (2) that real progress is being 
made in bringing the Negro into the 
Catholic fold. 

Unfortunately, these assumptions 
are far from justified. The dismal 
truth is that the Negro missidns are 
not being given adequate support, nor 
are Negroes being won to the Church 
to any degree that calls for real satis- 
faction. Although 1946 was a record 
year financially, the contributions of 
America’s 24,000,000 Catholics to- 
wards the conversion of the Negro 
represented a paltry 3 cents per capita, 
or about ten cents a family. Another 
depressing fact is that, although thou- 
sands of Negro conversions and bap- 
tisms have been reported annually 
during the past 50 or 60 years, there is 
also an admittedly high percentage of 
Negroes who are falling away from the 
Church each year. 

Among reasons for this defection are 
the social, economic and psychological 
complications which arise among Cath- 
olic Negro migrants from the South, 


and the general lack of post-conversion 
contact with Negro neophytes to 
strengthen and sustain their faith. 
These are problems which are causing 
increasing concern to Church authori- 
ties, but which have not as yet pene- 
trated into the consciousness of the 
Catholic laity, upon whom lies a great 
deal of responsibility for their solution. 


Our Catholic Negro Population 


There are no precise statistics on the 
number of Catholic Negroes in the 
United States. Totals reported each 
year by the Commission for Catholic 
Missions among the Colored People 
and Indians are computed on the basis 
of reports submitted by diocesan 
authorities, but no reports are received 
from several dioceses where many 
Catholic Negroes are scattered among 
white parishes, with no racial census 
kept. According to the Commission’s 
1947 report, the present Catholic 
Negro population is 321,995. How- 
ever, the actual number is probably 
about 350,000. 

In its first statistical report, issued 
in 1888, the CCMPI listed 138,213 


’ Catholic Negroes out of the then total 


Negro population of 7,760,000. Thus, 
on the basis of the CCMPI’s official 
figures (concededly incomplete, but 
neverthelessrepresentingaclose enough 
estimate), the gain in Catholic Negroes 
in the past 58 years has been 183,782, 
or just 3100 a year. During the past 
five years, again, the reported Catholic 
Negro population showed a gain of 
15,164, or 3033 a year. The obviously 
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static rate of conversions is a challenge 
that cannot be ignored. 

Objection may be made that merely 
to use the totals of Catholic Negroes 
reported from year to year is not a 
valid way to assess the gains in the 
Negro apostolate. For example, the 
CCMPI has reported a total of 29,213 
conversions since 1942, an average of 
5842 a year. But the difficulty arises: 
how reconcile these figures with the 
net gain of 15,164 Catholic Negroes 
shown by comparing the numbers listed 
in 1942 and 1946? What has hap- 
pened to the 14,049 converts who 
somehow have failed to show up in the 
1947 report? Deaths might account 
for about 1500; also thousands of 
Negroes each year are assimulated into 
predominantly white parishes where 
their racial identity is lost. But even 
taking these factors into account, the 
inescapable conclusion is that there is 
a high incidence of leakages among 
Negro Catholics. 


Does the Leakage Offset Our Gains? 


Discussing the question of Negro 
defections in his book, ‘‘Colored Catho- 
lics in the United States,” the late 
Father John T. Gillard, $.S.J., an out- 
standing authority on colored mis- 
sions, estimated that 50 per cent of the 
gains made through baptisms and con- 
versions in the Colored missions are 
being lost. ‘“There is too great a dis- 
proportion,” Father Gillard wrote, 
“between the annual number of con- 
verts and baptisms reported and the 
total increase in the Catholic Negro 
population of the country.... While 
a large number of converts is generally 
regarded as a sign of progress, in the 
face of the leakage occasioned by the 
migratory disposition of so many 
Negroes there can be little sense in 
statistically measuring our relative 


gains while rowing against a current of 
loss.”’ 

How to stem this “current of loss” 
is one of the problems that must be 
tackled if the Colored missions are to 
make substantial progress in the future. 
The task is not only to increase the 
number of conversions, but to insure 
as much as possible that those who 
enter the Church remain loyal to their 
new-found faith under whatever con- 
ditions may confront them in their 
post-baptism days. 

This article does not attempt to dis- 
cuss more than a few of the many fac- 
tors which are involved in the “‘falling- 
away” of Catholic Negroes. Its main 
purpose is to stimulate greater interest 
in the potentially fertile Colored mis- 
sion field. Not enough praise can be 
given to the priests, nuns, Brothers and 
teachers who are devoting their lives 
to the Negro apostolate, but the apathy 
and neglect of the Catholic laity must 
be correspondingly deplored. 


Workers in the Negro Missions 


In 1928 there were 196 priests work- 
ing exclusively among Negroes, but the 
total reported by the CCMPI is now 
545. A large increase has taken place 
also in the number of Sisters, some 
1600 of whom are at present working 
among Negroes. Matching the 
growth in missionaries has been the 
increase in churches and schools for 
Negroes, which at present number 
360 and 283, respectively. Neverthe- 
less, the proportion of Catholics among 
Negro Americans remains pretty much 
as it was before organized mission 
work was started some sixty years ago. 

How can this proportion—little more 
than one in forty—be multiplied so 
that the paucity of Catholic Negroes 


‘may cease to be a challenge?. The 


answer is threefold, first, more priests 
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and nuns must be enlisted in the Negro 
apostolate. Missionary work among 
Negroes must continue to be a labor of 
Sisyphus until more priests and nuns 
are available to conduct a more in- 
tensive spiritual campaign, especially 
among the estimated 7,750,000 Ne- 
groes who do not belong to any church. 
Second, there must be a far more gen- 
erous support of Colored mission work 
than was shown even in the record 
year of 1946. Third, the Catholic 
laity must show a more zealous and 
practical interest in what is inherently 
a golden opportunity for the Church in 
America. 

How many priests would be neces- 
sary to start an apostolic “‘big push” 
among Negro Americans? Assume a 
goal of 2,500,000 Negroes in the Church 
to make the ratio of Catholic Negroes 
approximate the ratio (one in six) of 
white Americans who are Catholics. 
That would mean proportionately as 
many priests working in predominantly 
Negro areas as there are among white 
Americans. There are about 40,000 
priests in the United States (one to 
every 600 Catholics), so that to serve 
Negroes on an equal basis would mean 
eventually, over 4000 priests working 
among the 2,500,000 Catholic Negroes 
envisioned—nearly eight times the 
present number. By the same token, 
the number of nuns in the Colored mis- 
sions would have to be increased to 
about 12,000. 

It is estimated that a priest working 
among Negroes makes an average of 14 
converts a year. In the South, the 
percentage is about 7; in the border 
states, 14; elsewhere, as high as 24. 
With an eight-fold increase in priests, 
the number of converts would, theo- 
retically, be over 50,000 a year, and 
the goal of 2,500,000 Catholic Negroes 
would be reached in about fifty years, 
instead of 300 years at the present rate 


of progress. Of course, these are mere 
paper calculations. Even with more 
priests in the Colored missions, the 
rate of conversions might even drop 
appreciably. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that Negroes con- 
vert each other (the evangelistic zeal 
of converted Negroes has often been 
commented upon by missionaries), so 
that when Catholic Negroes reached 
(say) the million mark, a powerful 
influence would be at work inside the 
Negro population itself, and the con- 
version movement would probably 
gather momentum. 

If these estimates seem preposterous, 
it should be borne in mind that the 
task of bringing the Negro into the 
Church—even a sixth of them—is ad- 
mittedly a gigantic one. However, it 
can be done if sufficient apostolic zeal 
is stimulated among the great mass of 
American Catholics. A real beginning 
will be made when more and more 
priests are encouraged to respond to 
the plea of the Second Plenary Coun- 
cil of Baltimore in 1866: “By the 
bowels of the mercy of God, we beg 
and implore priests, as far as they can, 
to consecrate their thoughts, their 
time, and themselves, wholly and 
entirely, if possible, to the service of 
the Colored people.”” One Order which 
has wholeheartedly answered the bish- 
ops’ appeal, the Josephite Fathers, 
has the distinction of caring for the 
largest number of Negro mission units 
in the country. In the first fifty years 
of their work, the Josephites were re- 
sponsible for 73,992 Negro baptisms 
and 32,703 Negro conversions, and at 
present they have some 100,000 Ne- 
groes under their spiritual care. 

A vital need in winning the Negro to 
Catholicism is not only to recruit more 
white priests, but to build up a far 
more numerous Negro clergy. In the 
last analysis, Negroes themselves must 
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evangelize the race. The Negro must 
have his own priests and Sisters. 
“Does it not follow from the very 
nature of the Church as a divine insti- 
tution,’”’ wrote Pope Pius XI, “that 
every tribe or people should have 
priests who are one with it in race and 
character, in habit of thought and tem- 
perament.” There are to-day only 22 
Negro priests and four Negro sister- 
hoods in the United States. Most of 
these priests were trained at the only 
seminary in this country exclusively 
for Negroes, located at Bay St. Louis, 
Mississippi, and conducted by the 
Society of the Divine Word. 

A larger personnel, both Negro and 
white, and more material resources are 
the most obvious requirements for 
stepping up the Negro apostolate. But 
perhaps equally important is the laying 
of an interracial groundwork of good- 
will and mutual understanding to ease 
the missionary’s task. One of the 
greatest obstacles to Negro conver- 
sions is the prejudice against the 
Catholic Church among so many 
Negroes. This is due not only to ig- 
norance regarding the essential nature 
of Catholicism, but to lack of apprecia- 
tion of the Church’s dual concern for 
the Negro’s spiritual welfare and his 
temporal happiness and security. 


Laymen and the Negro Problem 


Fortunately, a valuable means is at 
hand to help dispel Negro anti-Catho- 
lic bias. For more than a dozen 
years, the Catholic Interracial Move- 
ment, which embraces councils of 
Negro and white Catholics in key cities 
throughout the country, has been gain- 
ing steadily in prestige and influence. 
Activities are aimed at helping the 
Negro to understand the Church, as 
well as at combatting anti-Negro preju- 
dice among Catholics and the Ameri- 
can people generally. The interracial 


councils organize and support programs 
for the improvement of the Negro’s 
political, social and economic condi- 
tions, and for the promotion of mutual 
coéperation between Negroes and 
whites for better race relations. The 
councils sponsor a great deal of educa- 
tional and publicity work, and it is 
through such means that the Negro 
will come to realize that the Church, 
which many of his group still regard 
as a “‘white man’s church,’”’ has been 
keenly interested in his spiritual and 
social welfare ever since Colonial days, 
when priests were frequently im- 
prisoned or banished for befriending 
his enslaved forebears. 

There is abundant historical ma- 
terial which can be unearthed to show 
how earnestly Catholic bishops and 
priests have labored on behalf of the 
Negro. A fraction of these data, effec- 
tively disseminated, should convince 
even the most skeptical Negro that the 
Church, more than any other institu- 
tion, has been consistently and unre- 
servedly by his side. Furthermore, the 
work of present-day missionaries 
among the Negro, especially in pov- 
erty-ridden regions of the South, if 
made more widely known, should con- 
vince him that the Church, if anything, 
is working more assiduously on his be- 
half than ever before. Not only mis- 
sionaries, but bishops and priests in 
many dioceses, by their incessant de- 
mands for social justice for the Negro, 
are proof that the Church is a foremost 
friend of the race. 

The practical devotion of priests and 
nuns who have gone among neglected 
Negroes to establish churches and 
schools and to organize medical, nurs- 
ing and recreational and other physical 
facilities has attracted many -to the 
Church. But Catholics must face the 
fact that for every priestly ambassador 
of good will there are scores of Catho- 
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lics whose prejudiced attitudes tend to 
make the Negro feel the Church does 
not want him. 

Helping the Negro to appreciate the 
Church is only a part of the ground- 
work that must be laid before the Negro 
apostolate begins to show greater 
and more lasting returns. Catho- 
lic interracialism must also overcome 
the prejudice towards Negroes among 
white Catholics, which not only dis- 
courages them from joining the Church 
but very often tempts Negro converts 
to fall away from the Faith. The 
Negro often complains of the segrega- 
tion that exists in Catholic churches 
in the South, but it can be explained 
that this condition is enforced by local 
tradition and is tolerated by pastors 
only through necessity. What cannot 
be so readily explained away, however, 
is that Catholics very often bar him 
from trade unions they control; that 
Catholic officials in many cases con- 
tinue to uphold anti-Negro codes and 
practices in areas where they are an 
influential force; and that many 
Catholic schools and colleges still bar 
Negro students. The tragedy is not so 
much that some Catholics are tainted 
with racism as that their example has 
tended to asperse the sublime Catholic 
doctrine that all men, white, black or 
yellow, are co-equal members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


Responsibility of Individual Catholics 


It is simple Catholic teaching that 
the conversion of the Negro is the busi- 
ness of every Catholic in this country. 
Possession of the Faith implies an obli- 
gation to share the Faith. There are 
several ways in which the individual 
Catholic can fulfill this obligation. By 
joining or supporting Catholic inter- 
racial councils, Catholic men and 
women can spread the spirit of good 


will and understanding that is bound 
to attract Negroes to the Church. By 
subscribing generously to Negro mis- 
sions and by giving practical encour- 
agement to priests and nuns working 
in the field, they can share intimately 
in a blessed and noble work. If they 
can afford neither time nor money, 
they can at least show interest in the 
Colored missions; above all, they can 
offer prayers for their success. No 
doubt it would be extremely useful 
also if more pastors would preach 
sermons extolling the Negro apostolate 
and stressing its great importance. 
Every convert is a treasure gained 
for the Church. Comparatively small 
as their numbers may be, it is neverthe- 
less significant that Negro conversions 
are ten times the number of white con- 
versions both in proportion to popula- 
tion and the number of priests working 
among the two races. This fact re- 
veals the rich potentialities of the 
Colored harvest. It also underscores 
the profound tragedy revealed by the 
great numbers of Negroes who are 
brought into the Church only to fall 
away again. The task of winning the 
Negro is vitally important, but just as 
important is the need to insure that 
hard-won ‘‘treasures’’ are not lost. 
Migrations from Southern regions, 
where Negro families had become 
“at home’ in the local Catholic 
parish, to areas in the North where 
white Catholics ‘‘cold-shoulder’”’ them, 
is one of the chief reasons why many 
converts drift away from the Church. 
Another reason undoubtedly is the 
hostility and bitterness among their 
non-Catholic relatives and friends, 
which so often put the convert to a 
severe test. Yet another is the absence 
of post-baptism measures to encourage 
the convert and help him to face the 
difficulties which he may encounter. 
The latter is probably the most serious 
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cause of Negro defections, since we 
may properly assume that Negroes 
are given the same careful prepa- 
ration as whites prior to being 
baptized and begin their new life in 
the Faith with the same understand- 
ing and appreciation of its obligations 
and privileges. 

Laymen may have little or no direct 
part in preparing Negroes for recep- 
tion into the Church, but they cer- 
tainly can codperate fully and closely 
with the priest in strengthening and 
encouraging the Negro in the often 
critical early days of his conversion. 
There are many ways in which this 
can—and must—be done. It is prob- 
ably only through the zealous efforts of 
the Catholic laity, trained to under- 
stand the particular problems encoun- 
tered by Negro converts, that the num- 
ber of lapses can be reduced and yearly 
conversion figures become a valid index 
to the growth of Catholicism among 
Negroes. 

A first step towards aiding the Negro 
convert would be to establish parish 
organizations where they can get to- 
gether with other converts. Where 
such groups already exist, every effdrt 
should be made to enroll Negro neo- 
phytes. Committees of whites and 
Negroes should be appointed whose 
function would be to send converts 
cards of congratulation on their bap- 
tismal anniversaries. The interracial 
parish groups could also organize 
spiritual retreats, lectures, or other 
special events calculated to stimulate 
the fervor of the newly-baptized Catho- 
lic. Such organizations already exist 
in Lexington, Ky., and several other 
white parishes throughout the United 
States. They should serve as models 
both for Negro parishes, interracial 
parishes, or parishes where there are 
fair-sized Negro populations. 

Negro as well as white converts 


should be invited to Catholic informa- 
tion courses in their parishes, or to dis- 
cussion forums sponsored by the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, or 
other agencies interested in convert 
programs. They should be urged to 
join and be welcomed into the local 
Holy Name Society, the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, or the Knights of Colum- 
bus. In the case of women, the Altar 
and Rosary Society or the Legion of 
Mary should seek to make them active 
members. Meanwhile, the priests of 
the parish or a group of laymen named 
for the purpose should see to it that the 
neophyte is supplied with Catholic 
pamphlets and other literature. In 
this way, the convert will gain an 
ever-broadening understanding of the 
Church’s doctrines and its social ideals, 
and will obtain at the same time a 
deeper insight into the meaning of 
Catholic Action. 

Such programs, plus participation in 
Communion breakfasts, parish socials 
and reunions will achieve the highly 
important purpose of making the 
Negro feel thoroughly at home in the 
Church. They will stir him to the 
fervent practice of his faith, encourage 
him to bring other Negroes into the 
Church, and eventually make his 
Catholicism strong and deep enough to 
withstand whatever humiliations and 
disappointments he may encounter be- 
cause of the prejudiced attitudes of 
other Catholics, which so often cause 
the Negro to become disheartened and 
to lapse into religious indifferentism. 
It need hardly be added that parish 
groups of the kind described will, be- 
sides greatly benefitting the Negro 
convert, stimulate a more widespread 
interest among Catholic communities 
in the Negro apostolate generally and 
make it the highly fruitful and pro- 
gressive part of Catholic Action in 
America it deserves to be. 











The Cenacle 


By ERNEST Graf, O.S.B. 


II. The Apostles in the Cenacle 


Let us now enter the house where the 
Eleven are gathered together. We 
must do so with infinite reverence, and 
with something like the sense of awe 
that steals over us as we penetrate into 
some famous shrine or a noble cathe- 
dral. We should gaze at these, men 
with deepest reverence and boundless 
gratitude, for, though outwardly they 
appear so lowly and almost common- 
place, they are in reality giants of 
holiness. These are the world’s great- 
est men and mankind’s noblest bene- 
factors, for it was they who at the cost 
of untold toil and fatigue—nay, at the 
cost of life itself—carried to the ends of 
the earth the light of faith, and kindled 
in the hearts of men the sacred fire of 
the love of Jesus Christ. 

What manner of men were the 
Apostles? I think the mere fact that 
Incarnate Wisdom made choice of 
every one of them for the weightiest 
task that could be laid on mortal 
shoulders, and for an intimacy and 
familiar intercourse with Himself than 
which it is difficult to conceive a 
closer one, will help us to come to a 
just appreciation of these men. Nota 
few people—the writers of pious books 
and certain preachers—seem to take a 
strange delight in belittling these truly 
great men. With quite good inten- 
tions, no doubt, they expatiate on the 
rudeness, the lack of education, the 
obscurity and social insignificance of 
Christ’s first and closest followers. 
They love to depict them as utterly 


deficient in almost every one of the 
qualities that one would deem essential 
for their mission. The only thing that 
has never been denied them, as far as I 
know, is rude good health! Even the 
sacrifice they made, at Our Lord’s bid- 
ding, of all their earthly possessions 
and of every hope or prospect of their 
own advancement, has been belittled, 
even by Saints—as, for instance, by 
St. John Chrysostom. However, it 
must be borne in mind that that great 
Doctor was also a popular preacher; 
hence, he would at times speak with 
exaggerated emphasis to impress his 
audience, as popular preachers are 
wont to do. Thus, when commenting 
on St. Peter’s question to Our Lord 
about the reward he and his compan- 
ions might hope for, the great Bishop of 
Constantinople practically tells St. 
Peter not to talk too loud about the 
greatness of his sacrifice. For what 
has he given up, after all? A leaking 
boat and a torn net! With all respect, 
this is simply rhetoric. St. Peter and 
the other Apostles were not paupers. 
They had left “‘all things’ at Christ’s 
bidding. He gives up much who for- 
sakes all. This is how Christ measures 
our sacrifices. We need only call to 
mind His comment on the action of the 
poor widow who dropped two coins, 
and those of the very lowest denomina- 
tion, into the alms box at the temple 
door, while the rich cast large gifts 
into it: ‘Verily I say to you, that this 
poor widow hath cast in more than 
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they all, for she hath cast in all the 
living that she had’’ (Luke, xxi. 3, 4). 
God does not look at the value of the 
material things that we sacrifice; He 
only considers the generosity with 
which the sacrifice is made. 


Exaggerating the Apostles’ Poverty 


We should avoid exaggeration in all 
things. We learn from the Gospels 
that most of the Apostles were fisher- 
men. The Lake of Galilee teems with 
fish. But Peter, Andrew and, above 
all, the two sons of Zebedee, were not 
hired fishermen; they owned their 
boats and their nets and fished for their 
own profit. The elder Zebedee, father 
of John and James, fished not only 
himself with his two sons, but he also 
employed hired laborers. The posses- 
sion of a net by itself alone suggests 
no small degree of prosperity. At the 
present day in Palestine a large drag- 
net is so costly, and its upkeep so 
expensive, that it is often the joint 
property of several families. 

Then we must bear in mind that in 
that happy climate man does not 
make on nature the demands he makes 
on her in these northern latitudes. 
There cannot be the slightest doubt 
that Peter and the other Galilean 
fishermen not only earned their liveli- 
hood, but even enjoyed a fair measure 
of prosperity. The fact that they were 
working fishermen is no indication of 
destitution or poverty. The Jews 
held manual labor in honor. Even 
scholars were taught some manual 
craft. St. Paul cannot have been a 
poor man’s son, since he was able to 
leave his native Tarsus, in far-off 
Cilicia, to study in Jerusalem. Yet, 
he too had been taught, and worked at, 
a trade—one, in fact, that was both 
uninteresting and cruel on the hands. 
The long, coarse hair of the black Cilic- 


ian goats provided the material from 
which tents were made—and Paul was 
a tent-maker. Those glorious Epistles 
of his were not written in a quiet study; 
most probably they were dictated while 
the Apostle’s fingers were busily plying 
his craft. 

When, therefore, the Apostles left 
all things to follow Jesus, they made a 
real sacrifice; for Christ’s sake they 
gave up something worth giving up. 
At any rate, they exchanged an assured 
and reasonably secure and tranquil 
existence for a life full of uncertainty, 
for as yet Jesus had promised them 
nothing. But there was that in His 
face, and in His accent, which imposed 
itself, and to which those simple, up- 
right men responded with a spontane- 
ousness that surprises us and would be 
quite unintelligible were it not that 
with the invitation to throw in their 
lot with Him, Jesus also gave them 
such a grace as enabled them to com- 
ply with the call. 


Were the Apostles Illiterate? 


Now as for education. It is a carica- 
ture to describe these holy personages 
as ignorant, uneducated countrymen. 
It was almost impossible for a Jew not 
to be educated in the best sense of that 
much misused term. Whatever may 
be our feelings or our prejudices to- 
wards the Jews of to-day (and a Chris- 
tian should be free of prejudice against 
any human individuals and any race), 
we must agree with St. Paul that they 
are a race apart. The ancient Jews 
were a people with a mission, and they 
were well aware of the fact. Alone 
among all the different races that 
covered the globe, they knew and wor- 
shipped the one true God—fitfully 
maybe, and with many periods of back- 
sliding and even of apostasy but, on 
the whole, they kept alive on earth the 
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knowledge of the true God. Not the 
least of their advantages lay in the 
fact that their national literature is the 
grandest literature the world knows of, 
for, in addition to what is called “‘in- 
spiration’”’ in a poet or an orator, the 
various sacred writers were further in- 
spired and prompted by the Holy 
Ghost. When a Jew attended the 
synagogue on the Sabbath day, he 
listened to the noblest prose and poetry 
that ever was or ever shall be. What 
he heard was the story of God’s deal- 
ings with His people, and the hymns 
that he sang were the Psalms, surely 
the most glorious lyrical poetry in the 
world, whose inspiration came from 
the Holy Ghost. 

We, too, have a splendid literature. 
But, would I be understood if, going 
down to the quay in one of our fishing 
ports, I were to quote Shelley or Byron 
to the men engaged in unloading the 
catch of the previous night? The 
chances are, to put it mildly, that they 
would take me for someone not quite 
normal. 

We must not multiply miracles. The 
Holy Ghost did not convey to the 
Twelve such knowledge as they could 
have acquired by natural means. 
Now, St. Peter and St. John, who were 
fishermen, and St. Matthew, who was 
a customs and excise official, show an 
astonishing familiarity with the text of 
the Old Testament, and, what is more, 
they quote it with admirable appropri- 
ateness. Such intimate acquaintance 
with the sacred volume could not date 
from the morning of Pentecost: it 
surely was the fruit of a lifelong medi- 
tation. 

St. Peter wrote two encyclical let- 
ters, and several of the Apostles have 
left us literary products. This does 
not necessarily prove that they could 
both read and write, though it more 


than suggests it. Strange as it may 
seem to us, the ancients regarded the 
art of writing as a menial task, one fit 
for slaves, so that ‘writing,’ in the 
mouth of an ancient author, more 
often than not means ‘“dictating.”’ 
We know that St. Paul dictated his 
letters. He only signed his name, or 
added a few words of greeting, with a 
view to guaranteeing the authenticity 
of his Epistles. There were schools all 
over Palestine, not only at Jerusalem. 
The Rabbi of the local synagogue was 
also a schoolmaster. Even so small and 
obscure a village as Nazareth had its 
synagogue and its school. Pilate had 
the sentence of condemnation fixed 
above Our Lord’s head on the cross in 
all three languages then. current in 
Palestine. The act would have been 
meaningless if the mass of the people 
were unable to read. Actually, many 
read it, St. John informs us (John, xix. 
19, 20). 

When Jesus taught openly in the 
courts of the temple, the Jews won- 
dered and said: “How doth this man 
know letters, having never learned?” 
(John, xvii. 15). They obviously knew 
that Jesus had not attended the little 
village school at Nazareth. This was, 
of course, also well known to the people 
of Nazareth, and all the three Synop- 
tists record the latters’ amazement 
when they heard Our Lord on the Sab- 
bath day expounding the Scriptures, 
not like the Rabbis, whose teaching 
was little more than a string of quota- 
tions of the sayings of other Rabbis. 
Jesus interpreted the sacred text 
authoritatively, without basing His 
explanation on what others had said 
before Him. This is the meaning of the 
text: ‘He was teaching them as one 
having power, and not as the Scribes 
and Pharisees” (Matt., vii. 29). Asa 
matter of fact, the same was said of 
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Peter and John by the high priests 
(Acts, iv. 13), but the word léicara 
must not be rendered by “ignorant,” 
as does the Douai version, but by 
“private persons’’—that is, people not 
officially licensed to act as teachers. 


Apostles’ Knowledge of Greek and Latin 


Greek is the language of the New 
Testament. It seems perfectly certain 
that, when the Apostles went forth into 
the great pagan world, they must have 
spoken in Greek, or even in Latin, at 
least in Rome. Here, too, we need not 
_ imagine a miracle. It was easy for the 
Apostles to acquire sufficient Greek for 
their purposes, for in those days Greek 
was the lingua franca of the Near East. 
There were three official languages in 
Palestine: Hebrew, Greek and Latin, 
just as to-day Arabic, Hebrew and 
English are the official languages in 
that troubled country. A police notice 
stuck on the hoardings, or on a wall in 
‘Jerusalem, is always in these three 
languages. The Orieutal has, as a rule, 
an excellent memory, as well as an eye 
for the main chance. 

The number of people in modern 
Palestine who have at least a smatter- 
ing of English, in addition to Arabic, 
is surprising. It was probably not 
otherwise two thousand years ago. 
The gift of tongues, which was be- 
stowed on the Twelve on the morning 
of Pentecost, did not teach them 
languages they did not know—it 
enabled the many-tongued audience to 
understand what Peter and the others 
said in their native tongue as if they 
were hearing their own particular 
mother-tongue; or, if the Apostles 


spoke in divers tongues, it does not 
necessarily follow that they them- 
selves knew what they were saying 
(cfr. I Cor., xiv). 





Eminent Moral and Spiritual Qualities 
of the Apostles 


And now as regards their moral or 
spiritual qualities. Incarnate Wisdom 
made choice of these blessed men for 
the highest purpose imaginable. Not 
only were they to live in almost hourly 
contact with Infinite Holiness; they 
were also destined to be Christ’s 
coéperators, and to carry on the work 
initiated by Him. Jesus Himself in- 
sists on His special choice of them from 
out of so many thousands: “You have 
not chosen Me, but I have chosen 
you.”” Andtowhatend? ‘And I have 
appointed you, that you should go, and 
should bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain’’ (John, xv. 16). 
These words are susceptible of only one 
interpretation. They refer to the task 
with which they would be charged, and 
they are at the same time a prophetic 
assurance that their labor would bear 
fruit and yield abiding results. Are we 
not ourselves proof of this? Are not 
we the fruit of the Apostles’ toil? 
Where should we be, what would be 
the state of the world, but for the high 
courage and the unselfish eagerness 
which urged these glorious men to 
leave the dear, familiar surroundings 
of their native land, to face a whole 
world of enemies, to endure untold 
hardships, and finally to die for the 
name of Him who had assured them, in 
the same text, that henceforth He 
would have no secrets for them, and 
that He would share with them what- 
soever He had Himself heard of His 
Father? 

It is true that God is supremely inde- 
pendent in the choice of His instru- 
ments. St. Paul rightly proclaims that 
“the foolish things of the world hath 
God chosen, that He may confound 
the wise, and the weak . . . that He may 
confound the strong” (I Cor., i. 27). 
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But when He does make such a choice, 
God gives wisdom to the foolish and 
strength to the weak. 

As we shall see in another paper, 
Peter and Andrew, John and James, 
were obviously men of high spiritual 
attainments, for when Jesus first met 
them they were staying with that great 
preacher and ascetic, John the Bap- 
tist. One could not be a pupil of such 
a master unless one aimed high. The 
readiness with which these men com- 
plied with Christ’s summons to follow 
Him, clearly shows that they were of a 
high moral fiber. They had been good, 
virtuous, devout men before they met 
Jesus. Though Our Lord was infinitely 
tender and kind to sinners, He would 
hardly choose for His associates men 
whose previous conduct would lay 
them open to criticism. It is a remark- 
able thing that at no time did Christ’s 
enemies—hence, the Apostles’ also— 
find fault with their moral conduct or 
reproach them with actual sin. If 
there had been the least chance of any 
aspersion on their character, is it 
likely that the Scribes and Pharisees 
would have failed to injure the Master 
by exposing the weaknesses of the 
disciples? 

When the man out of whom Jesus 
cast a legion of evil spirits expressed a 
wish to join the Apostolic band, Our 
Lord gently told him to return to his 
own people, so that he might be a 
standing example of God’s power and 
goodness: for all His goodness and 
compassion, the Saviour would not 
have him in His company. 


The Church on the Moral and Spiritual 
Grandeur of the Apostles 


If individual preachers and writers 
have at times failed to appreciate the 
greatness—the moral and spiritual 
grandeur—of the Apostles, the 


Church, as expressing herself in her 
Liturgy, has never fallen into such an 
error. This is how she speaks of 
them—or rather /o them— in the Ves- 


per hymn: 


O ye who, throned in glory dread, 

Shall judge the living and the 
dead, 

Lights of the world for evermore! 

To you the suppliant prayer we 
pour. 


Ye close the sacred gates on high: 

At your command apart they. fly: 

Oh! loose for us the guilty chain 

We strive to break, and strive in 
vain. 


Sickness and health your voice 
obey: 

At your command they go, or 
stay: 

From sin’s disease our souls re- 
store: 

In good confirm us more and more. 


And at Lauds this is the Church’s 
tribute: 


For they the Church’s Princes are, 

Triumphant leaders in the war, 

The heavenly King’s own warrior 
band, 

True lights to lighten every land. 

Theirs was the steadfast faith of 
Saints, 

The hope that never yields, nor 
faints, 

The love of Christ in perfect glow, 

That lay the prince of this world 
low. 

In them the Father’s glory shone, 

In them the Spirit’s will was done, 

The Son Himself exults in them: 

Joy fills the new Jerusalem. 


May we ever revere the sacred 
Apostolic College and so discharge, at 
least to some small extent, the duty of 
gratitude which every one of us owes 
them! In the days that followed 
Pentecost, before the Twelve sepa- 
rated, we read in Acts that ‘‘many 
wonders also and signs were done by 
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the Apostles in Jerusalem”’ (ii. 43), so 
that ‘fear’ (that is, a deep sense of 
wonder and awe) fell upon ‘every 
soul,” and “great grace was in them 
all” (iv. 33). The latter clause is 
variously interpreted. It may mean 
that they found favor with the mass of 
the people, though the more probable 
meaning is that God’s grace and favor 
was plainly revealed in them for all to 
see. 


The Apostles’ Abiding Concern 
for the Church 


If such was the power of these holy 
men while they were as yet sojourners 
in this world, even as we are now, is it 
likely that their influence with Christ, 
their Master and ours, would be les- 
sened now that they are finally gath- 
ered with Him in everlasting glory? 
Can we imagine for a moment that 
they have ceased to concern themselves 


with the Church which they founded— 
for the spread of which they toiled and 
suffered so much, and which they 
eventually watered with their blood? 
When the feast of any one of the 
Apostles comes round, let it be a real 
festive day. On those days let us make 
a reality of the Church’s exhortation in 
the opening lines of the hymn of Ves- 
pers and Lauds: 


Exultet celum laudibus, 
Resultet terra gaudiis! 


We have a thousand reasons to re- 
joice, and to mingle our acclamations, 
with those of heaven, for the Apostles 
who planted and watered with their 
blood the Church of which we are the 
living members, go on unceasingly 
watching over us who, two thousand 
years after their glorious death, are the 
direct fruit of their labors. 











Sunday Help—Other Angles 


By Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER 


The question of “Sunday Help” as 
presented in the October issue of this 
REvIEw by the present writer has, of 
course, two sides. Such, indeed, was 
intimated in the aforesaid article, al- 
though its primary purpose was to 
point out some abuses, not to render a 
eulogy. 

Meanwhile, a member of a Religious 
Order has kindly sent the writer a long 
letter which presents the other side 
concretely from various angles; and 
hereafter the present article will con- 
sist of quotations from the letter and 
appropriate comments in the first per- 
son. 

*‘No Religious helps you, Father, or 
any pastor, for the financial aid which 
comes to the institution or the Order. 
We do it, and want to help out in the 
parishes, because we know that we are 
fulfilling our part in the Apostolate. 
At the same time, even though it (7.e., 
parish work) be the _paramount objec- 
tive for the pastor, please see our 
point—that it is secondary for (those 
of us who are) teachers in the schools. 
When our ‘obedience’ is received as 
teachers, we are placed under the vow 
to fulfill that specific duty. Usually the 
Provincials add a note that we are also 
obliged to (perform) whatever other 
sacerdotal duty the Superior com- 
mands. Under that heading comes 
Sunday work; but our training and the 
wording of our orders show that the lat- 
ter must not interfere with teaching— 
that is our part in the Apostolate. And 
precisely because it means future 
workers in the field, teachers in the 


Seminary are gravely restricted by the 
Constitutions. Yet, even though it is 
secondary, we want to help on Sun- 
days—and find a great satisfaction in 
it. Almost every Religious in our com- 
munity is so engaged—the young, 
healthy members, and most times the 
aged, the ill, the willing and the unwill- 
ing—and usually every Sunday. I 
don’t know of a community in our 
Province which is not taxed at least 
40 out of 52 weeks to supply every 
available man. I’ve labored over 
week-end class schedules and supply 
schedules trying to fit the men into the 
calls, and sometimes have had to call 
houses two or three hundreds of miles 
for help. The profit in such calls is 
about two or three dollars; yet, we 
don’t want to let down the Superiors 
or the pastors. It means using all the 
men—and it would be a lot easier to 
say: ‘Sorry, father, we cannot help.’ ” 


Teachers and the Sunday Apostolate 


With all of this I have no quarrel. 
If the spirit manifested in this quota- 
tion were universal with our ‘Sunday 
help,’ there ‘would be no room for 
complaint. But it is not, by any man- 
ner of means. Indeed, the spirit o* 
non-codperation in some Religious 
groups starts with the Superior and 
goes all the way down the line. “We 
don’t care to go out Sundays, Father, 
and we do it only by way of exception 
and to help out in a specially desperate 
case. However, our men would like, if 
possible, to have the early Masses, and 
atrive in the morning; and they don’t 
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care to hear confessions or preach if it 
can be helped. They have a very full 
schedule during the week... .” 

A helpful and coéperative Religious 
from such a group is the exception, not 
the rule. The question of what is most 
important in particular apostolates is 
not quite to the point. My original 
contention was that a priest, no matter 
what else he may be (musician, scien- 
tist, gardener, electrician, teacher, 
lawyer, explorer, labor expert, soldier), 
is ordained primarily to preach the 
Word of God and administer the Sacra- 
ments. Hence, I concluded, when he 
has the chance to do the things that 
above all distinguish him as a priest, 
he should do them gladly, willingly, 
eagerly. Is this bad theology? If it is, 
then every spiritual book I have ever 
read on the prerogatives and duties of 
the priesthood is sadly in error. But 
back to our letter. 

“So, Religious do help the pastors in 
accordance with canon law and the 
spirit of the institutes. Sometimes, 
too, it is at the expense of other work. 
Yet, most Religious find the supply a 
pleasant duty. We meet some swell 
priests. I’ve been in rectories where a 
pastor insisted on giving up his bed 
every Saturday night to thé supply, 
while he slept on a couch. I’ve been 
at a home church while the pastor went 
on a 50-mile mission trip to his two 
missions, from 6:00 till 12:00 on Sun- 
day morning. They were in New 
Jersey. One pastor in New York takes 
the last two Masses every Sunday be- 
cause he wants to give the supply a 
break. And I know he gets a sick head- 
ache out of it. There have been few 
times that I’ve come back to the monas- 
tery with less regard for secular priests. 
It has been and will be an edifying task 
to work with the zealous diocesan 
priests. 


“Yet, I too could write an article on 
priests who have not always been kind. 
Perhaps about a pastor in — who, hav- 
ing said a six o’clock Mass, sat in his 
rectory counting money, while three 
visiting Religious ran the other six 
Masses and confessions.... I cannot 
help but wonder if the Religious whom 
you quote in the last example (of your 
article) also embraced the pastor he 
was visiting with equal fervor, and 
said within himself: ‘This is the first 
such pastor I’ve met in ten years!’ 

“Might I suggest you know your 
Religious better, Father? In a typical 
house you'll find a great diversity of 
men, and a great diversity of calls. 
Sometimes the supply is in the same 
city; sometimes at a great distance. 
In one house I had to fill a call for a 
number of years which meant teaching 
all week, leaving the house at 8:35 on 
Saturday morning, and coming back at 
6:30 Sunday night—and I was only one 
of five doing the same thing. It wasn’t 
worth $15.00; it was worth the help 
we could give. Some of the men in the 
house couldn’t take such a call. Some 
wouldn’t: that is the humanity of 
Religious.* The Religious habit 
changes men in about the same propor- 
tion as the cassock. Why carp at the 
imperfect ones under either? In the 
long run, the Religious priests and the 
diocesan priests work in great coépera- | 
tion—ecce quam bonum et quam jucun- 
dum....” 

Let me interpose here that I know 
my Religious fairly well, I think. 
During a Roman theology course I was 
surrounded by them. I have stayed at 
their houses both here and abroad— 
and, incidentally, have been accorded 
every kindness and courtesy. Still 
more to the point, I have had Religious 
supplies for ten years, and by far the 
vast majority of them have been 
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scholars and gentlemen. I have many 
fine friends among Religious. But 
here, again—after a little experience I 
chose my groups and got my perma- 
nent help only from the sources that I 
found regularly thoughtful and helpful 
and codperative. My original com- 
plaint was not about the exception so 
much as what looks like a regular rule 
in some groups. There are certain of 
our Religious Orders that have an 
unenviable name among secular priests 
all over the country for being lacka- 
daisical, non-coéperative, and I might 
even say imperious, in their supply 
work. 


A Plea for Mutual Understanding 


“On the other hand,’”’ continues my 
correspondent, “‘you might get to know 
some of the humiliations forced upon 
Religious. Perhaps the worst is the 
feeling that we are hired help. And the 
comments of our priest brothers, such 
as yours in the Hommzetic, do not 
make us feel it any less. 

“There is a great deal of feeling be- 
tween Religious and diocesan priests 
these days—a great deal more than 
there should show. And thie fault lies 
on both sides. 

“While we are on the subject, 
Father—perhaps another reason for 
the dissatisfaction might be an in- 
creasingly grave situation that is facing 
every Superior in the land. The Re- 
ligious institutions, especially the semi- 
naries, have to subsist on their income 
from Sunday help and calls, and 
Masses on weekdays. As an example, 
we have put aside $35 in the last two 
months for needed improvements, out 
of $10,000 income (and expense). It 
is a pretty small percentage, and we 
aren’t able to get anywhere; yet, in 
the face of the rising costs, our stipends 
are the same as they were in 1918. The 


Superior of one of the largest houses in 
——deliberately culls out the calls 
which pay the least—he has to. The 
major Superiors count on the house to 
support itself and pay taxes for the 
works of the province and Order, all of 
which cannot be done on a smaller 
income. Our secular friends do not 
think of it that way, and no Religious, 
bound by poverty, wants to ask for 
more money.” 

Might I repeat the first sentence 
quoted at the beginning of this article? 
“No Religious helps you, father, or 
any pastor, for the financial aid which 
comes to the institution or the Order.” 
There may be a distinction here be- 
tween the individual and the group, or 
between the subject and the Superior: 
but I seem to find, on the face of them, 
somewhat of a contradiction between 
this quotation and the preceding para- 
graph. 

But, none the less, quite a few of us 
seculars are painfully aware of dwin- 
dling finances (not all of us sing a High 
Mass every day, remember), and I 
think we give thought to the situation 
in our dealings with.others. But if the 
returns from Sunday work mean so 
much to Religious groups, why are not 
some of these groups more willing and 
pleasant and codperative in doing the 
work? I remember one instance in my 
experience where help over three Sun- 
days was so charily and reluctantly 
provided that I became provoked and 
sent only the bare standard stipend set 
by diocesan statute. Quite generally, 
however, in these latter days, I have 
figured that the assistance was worth 
more to me than the statutes allow, 
and have added a small ‘“‘bonus’”’ to 
the monthly check, plus something 
extra at Christmas, Easter, etc. (Or 
Saints defend us! Am I obliged to pay 
only what the statutes allow? Maybe 
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- I’m getting myself in hot water—which 

will develop soon enough after this is 
published.) Here is the final quota- 
tion from my correspondent. 

“‘We know there are some abuses, 
Father. And we hate to have them. 
Any Religious making trouble such as 
you write of is called on the carpet by 
the boss, believe me. Ab ira Dei, 
libera nos.... There are abuses on the 
part of the pastors, too, and there you 
can’t administer a dressing down. The 
only thing is to drop the call when it 


can be done conveniently. But they 
are the smallest part. The greater 
part of our calls are a joy to the Re- 
ligious. priest, and the diocesan priests 
are every bit satisfied, as witness the 
deep friendships built up between the 
two. There are more saints among 
both the Regulars and the seculars 
than most of us think of.” 

To which, with the continued reser- 
vation about the groups mentioned 
above, I can only sound “a great 
amen!’’ 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC COMMUNITY SERVICE 


Plans for the nation-wide expansion 
of the National Catholic Community 
Service hospital program to include 
every Veterans Administration hos- 
pital in the United States were an- 
nounced on April 22 at the NCCS 
national office in Washington. 

Institution of the NCCS-VA hospital 
service on a national scale emphasizes 
the Church’s warm interest in the wel- 
fare of VA patients and marks a major 
development in the’ NCCS peacetime 
program which has been authorized by 
the Bishops of the United States to 
serve VA patients and also men and 
women in the defense forces. 

Detailed plans of the enlarged hos- 
pital service are contained in the new 
NCCS publication, ““The Hospitalized 
Veteran and His Catholic Neighbor,” 
which stresses America’s responsibility 
to its disabled war heroes and appeals 
to Catholics everywhere to codperate 
in the program for VA patients. As 25 
percent of these patients are Catholics, 
the Church is confronted with a grave 
responsibility in providing for their 
religious needs. 

Based on extensive NCCS experi- 
ence and research in the VA hospital 
field during the past two years, the 
booklet outlines a practical program 
whereby Catholic volunteer groups in 
communities adjacent to VA hospitals 
may contribute greatly to the general 


welfare of the patients. 

The broad scope and increasing im- 

portance of this phase of the NCCS 
program are indicated by the fact that, 
as of January 1, there were 126 hos- 
pitals in the United States (accommo- 
dating 93,381 veterans), with 91 more 
authorized or in the course of construc- 
tion. . 
As the initial step in this long-range 
hospital program, plans have been 
made to organize an NCCS-VA Com- 
mittee in every VA hospital area with 
the approval of the Bishop of the local 
diocese. This committee will stimulate 
and coérdinate the volunteer efforts of 
Catholic organizations to meet the 
recreational, social and personal needs 
of the patients and also give special 
assistance to the Catholic chaplains in 
providing for the patients’ religious 
welfare. : 

NCCS is a member of the VA 
Voluntary Service National Advisory 
Committee in Washington, a group of 
33 national organizations, formed by 
the Veterans Administration to guide 
relationships with community groups 
who are interested in service to hos- 
pital patients. As a result of this 
national membership, official Catholic 
representation under the NCCS banner 
is possible on the officially recognized 
VAVS Committee of every VA hos- 
pital. 








The Skeleton of the School 
By Pau E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The pastor about to build a school 
wishes to have his completed building 
comply with all standard specifica- 
tions. The standards here set down are 
not to be construed as lowering the 
standards established by any local 
codes, regulations, or ordinances in 
communities where such exist. Where 
such regulations contain more stringent 
provisions than any of the minimum 
standards herein established, such 
more stringent provisions shall govern. 

The National Council on School- 
house Construction accepts certain 
associations and publications as ap- 
proved sources of acceptable specifica- 
tions and recommendations. The 
Council lists the following: 


(1) Building Exits Code, the cur- 
rent exits code of the National 
Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, Mass. 

(2) Underwriters’ Code, the current 
edition of the Building Code of 
the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, New York City. 

(3) The Underwriters’ Laborato- 
ries, Inc., Chicago, Ill., a testing 
laboratory sponsored by the 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers 

(4) The National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, a bureau in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
(5) The American Society for Test- 
ing Materials (A.S.T.M.), 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

(6) The American Standards Asso- 
ciation, New York City. 

(7) The fire rating of materials is 
to be based upon the specifica- 
tions of the A.S.T.M. for fire 
tests and performance report of 


the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and other ac- 
cepted testing laboratories. 
The A.S.T.M. specifications are 
now designated as A.S.A. No. 
A2-1934, having been adopted 
by the American Standards 
Association. The title of the 
Bureau of Standards publica- 
tion is “Recommended Mini- 
mum Requirements for Fire 
Resistance in Buildings.” 


Fire-Resistant Standards 


After establishing these norms, the 
National Council then details its speci- 
fications for buildings of varying 
heights. We are reminded that these 
recommendations are minimum stand- 
ards; better construction is recom- 
mended and is the standard in many 
localities. Here are the recommenda- 
tions: 


(a) That One-Story Buildings may 
be constructed of any type of 
material without regard to the 
fire rating of such material, ex- 
cept that the heater and fuel 
rooms be enclosed with con- 
struction having a one-hour 
rating. 

(b) That Two-Story Buildings 
(and one-story buildings if 
basements are usable for any 
purpose other than the heating 
plant and storage rooms) may 
be constructed with self-sup- 
porting exterior walls of mas- 
onry or other incombustible 
materials, and with interior 
framing partly or wholly of 
wood or other similar mate- 
rials, all assembled to have fire 
resistance ratings not less than 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


the following: Exterior and 
fire walls, corridors and stairs 
including structural support, 
two hours; other structural 
elements, one hour. 

That roof covering be fire- 
retardant and qualify as Class 
A or Class B under the test 
specifications of Underwriters’ 
Laboratories. , 
That no rooms be located un- 
der a corridor, stairway, gym- 
nasium, auditorium or assem- 
bly room (defined as a room 
having a capacity of 200 or 
more) unless such rooms be 
fully enclosed (walls, floor, and 
ceiling) by construction having 
a fire rating commensurate 
with the fire severity to be ex- 
pected from the complete com- 
bustion of their contents. 
That heater and fuel rooms be 
constructed of materials with 
not less than a semi-fireproof 
rating as defined by the ‘‘Un- 
derwriters’ Code,’’ and door- 
ways separating such enclo- 
sures from other parts of the 
building be equipped with self- 
closing fire doors, and windows 
be wire glass in metal frames. 
That three-to-six-story build- 
ings (and two-story buildings 
if basements are used or are 
usable for any purpose other 
than the heating plant) may 
be constructed of semi-fire- 
proof construction as defined 
by the ‘Underwriters’ Code.” 
Wood may be used for floors, 
trim, sash, doors, frames, etc. 
Areas having combustible con- 
tents exceeding 30 pounds per 
square foot of floor area to be 
provided with automatic 
sprinkler protection. 

That buildings in excess of six 
stories or more than 75 feet 
above grade at any point be of 
fireproof construction as de- 
fined by the ‘Underwriters’ 
Code’”’; finish floors only may 
be of wood. Areas having com- 
bustible contents exceeding 30 
pounds per square foot of floor 


area to be provided with auto- 
matic sprinkler protection. 

Note: It is recommended 
that no school building be 
erected more than two stories 
in height, except where the 
community is provided with a 
full-time fire department hav- 
ing adequate fire-fighting appa- 
ratus, ladders, etc., to reach to 
the highest story, and an ade- 
quate water supply. 


Fire towers are required in two-story 
buildings of less than semi-fireproof 
construction, and in buildings more 
than two stores in height all exit stairs 
must be of the enclosed or firp-tower 
type. The “Underwriters’ Code”’ con- 
tains specifications for the construction 
of such enclosures. It is further recom- 
mended that doors in required stair 
enclosures, if kept normally open, shall 
be provided with fusible link holds or 
equivalent devices, and shall also be 
provided with friction devices of a type 
that may be readily disengaged, and 
arranged so that the doors will be 
released by heat or may be readily 
released manually (N.C.S.C. Proceed- 
ings, 1942, pp. 58-60). 


Minimum Live Loads 


The minimum live loads required in 
the structural design of the school 
need not be mentioned until we come 
to consider the floor construction, but 
we choose to introduce them at this 
point because the live loads present a 
picture that enables one to understand 
the rather rigid requirements that pre- 
vail thoughout the construction work 
of the school. It is usually required 
that live loads as figured shall be sched- 
uled on the drawings or an assigned 
sheet accompanying them. We pre- 
sent here the live loads specified in the 
Connecticut “School Building Code” 


(p. 63): 
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Pounds per Square Foot Uniformly 
Distributed 
Auditorium and galleries........ 100 
Auditorium stages.............. 100 
IL. Acree eat ae hae she « 60 
ls wikia a0e aca <0 Sr ecacie nee 90 
NN b wre no wo sie vapceldts « 80 
If to be used as a place of 
I bis sincibdad sieges « 100 
RD, on 0d50 baeceny 0:4» 100 
Fireproof ceilings (having acces- 
sible space above)........... 35 
RID as no0.¢ ac00c0ee 120 
Gymnasium galleries (spectators) 100 
gr anne eR a Bi) 60 
MC ata ene c 4554 C48 60 
Library stack and bookrooms.... 120 
Roofs pitched less than 15°...... 50 
Roofs pitched more than 15°.... 40 
Shops (according to use)....... 80-250 
DWGLtyehaseegeasibeeuened 90 


Footings and Foundations 


A footing is a spreading course or 
courses forming the base of a founda- 
tion wall. The term has come to in- 
clude also the slab or device used to 
distribute column pressures to the 
foundation bed. -The foundation. is 
that portion of a building or structure, 
usually below the surface of the ground, 
which distributes the pressure exerted 
by the building or structure upon its 
support. Footings distribute the load 
of the structure uniformly to the soil at 
a level where there is no danger from 
frost, flood, erosion, or shifting. Foun- 
dation walls carry the superstructure 
down to the footing. They are also a 
means of insulating the floors from 
cold, of keeping out rodents and pests, 
and of preventing the accumulation of 
debris or stored material under a floor. 
Foundation walls become basement 
walls where they enclose a usable space. 
We draw upon West Virginia’s ““Stand- 
ards for Schoolhouse Construction”’ 
for the details of footings, foundations, 
and basement walls. In West Virigina 





these details become requirements in 
every new building and in alterations 
or additions to present ones. They are 
the following : 


(a) Footings for every type of 
building shall be of plain con- 
crete, 1:2:4 mix. Where soil 
conditions demand, and under 
concentrated column, pier, or 
wall loads, footings shall be of 
reinforced concrete. 

(b) Footings shall be dimensioned 
to carry properly the dead load 
of the structure only, but in no 
case shall the full dead load 
plus design live load on a foot- 
ing exceed the bearing capacity 
of the soil. 

(c) Except with proper precau- 
tions or reinforcing, footings 
shall not be laid on filled 
ground. 

(d) The bottom of footings shall 
in no case extend less than 
2’ 6” below finish grade line. 
Where there is danger of flood 
or erosion, this depth shall be 
increased as much as safety 
demands, and in all cases shall 
be carried to solid bearing soil. 

(e) Fotindations and basement 
walls for all types of buildings 
shall be of concrete poured in 
place, well-bedded stone, or 
hard burned brick laid in 
cement mortar. Minimum 
thicknesses of foundation walls 
and basement walls are as fol- 
lows: Frame buildings, 8”; 
one-story masonry or concrete 
walls, 12”; two-story and 
three-story masonry or con- 
crete walls, 16”. Foundation 
walls should be proportioned 
to the dimensions of piers and 
chimneys, with equal projec- 
tion on all sides. In no case 
shall a foundation wall be less 
in thickness than the wall sup- 
ported. 

(f) Where the general site contour 
slopes toward a foundation 
wall, farm drain tile shall be 
laid at the footing level, with 
uniform slope, and connected 
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to the main sewer line or to a 
separate outlet away from the 
building. 

(g) Where there are no basement 
rooms under the first floor, 
access panels shall be provided 
to facilitate making repairs or 
inspections. Rodent-proof 
ventilators, either of metal or 
masonry, shall be provided 
under all such unexcavated 
areas. 

The top surface of foundations 

or interior piers under wood 

plates, girders, or joists shall be 
provided with continuous 
metal termite shields. 

(i) When basement contains 
heater, fuel, shower, locker, or 
toilet rooms, the exterior walls 
shall be waterproofed from bot- 
= of footing to finish grade 

ne. 


(h) 


Local conditions often make neces- 
sary certain special requirements in 
regard to footings and foundations. 
State codes will enforce specific regula- 
tions where necessary. Thus, the 
California “Rules and Regulations,” 
relating to the safety of design and 
construction of public school buildings, 
enjoin that “permanent buildings 
shall not be founded on artificial fill, 
except when the foundation design is 
based on a special foundation bed in- 
vestigation satisfactory to the Division 
of Architecture, and when the stability 
of the fill under seismic disturbances has 
been established”’ (italics ours). These 
“Rules and Regulations” give careful 
attention to the allowable soil pressures 
and in doubtful cases require investiga- 
tions and tests. Other regulations 
specify piles where needed, and detail 
the requirements in regard to timber 
piles, concrete piles, friction piles, and 
steel piles. The school builder in a 
given locality must conform to all local 
regulations of this type. 


Regulations for School Walls 


The competent architect will have 
knowledge of local and State building 
codes, but the pastor is wise to check 
exact compliance with them. In 
every permanent building the exterior 
wall facing should be of such materials 
as are substantial, attractive, weather- 
resistant, and economical in upkeep. 
The builder of a school will aim to 
make the interior wall surfaces attrac- 
tive, cheerful, and easily cleaned and 
repaired. The interior walls of a 
school should possess proper light- 
reflecting qualities, and in many parts 
of the building careful attention must 
be given to the sound-absorbing qual- 
ity of the walls. Again we draw on 
West Virginia’s “Standards for School- 
house Construction” for specific regu- 
lations in the matter of school walls. 
Here they are: 


(a) Frame walls and partitions, 
where permitted, shall consist 
of 2” X 4” studding, 12” on 
center, or 2” X 6” studding, 
16” o.c., with single base plate 
and double cap plate. Exterior 
walls shall be storm sheathed 
with wood or approved fabri- 
cated sheathing materials. Ex- 
terior wall finish may be of 
wood siding, asbestos siding, or 
shingles, stucco over lath, 
metal facing, brick veneer, or 
stone veneer. Inner surfaces 
shall be lathed and plastered, 
or covered with wood, acoustic 
board, or plywood panels. Ex- 
terior frame walls should be 
insulated between studding to 
avoid heat losses. 

Exterior masonry walls above 
basement or foundation may 
be: 

(1) Native stone with 
backup of brick, struc- 
tural clay tile, or con- 
crete masonry units. 

(2) Brick facing (common or 
face brick) of 4” thick- 


(b) 
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ness, with backup of 
structural clay tile or 
concrete masonry units. 
Back of brick facing 
shall be parged. 

(3) Concrete masonry units 
with cement facing. 

(4) Structuralclay tile orcon- 
crete masonry units with 
cement stucco covering. 

(5) Monolithic concrete 
with interior facing of 
structural clay tile or 
concrete masonry units. 

Exception : Under con- 
centrated loads of struc- 
tural beams, girders, or 
trusses, and for isolated 
piers, backing shall be 
hard burned common 
brick. Under all joist or 
slab bearings, two 
courses of hard burned 
common brick or solid 
concrete masonry units 
shall be used instead of 
backup. 


Interior masonry walls above 
basement and foundation may 
be of common brick, structural 
clay tile, or concrete masonry 
units, with the exception noted 
above. Non-load-bearing walls 
may be of gypsum block. 
Note: Concrete masonry 
units, as used in b and c above, 
shall be constructed with 
aggregate of cinders, crushed 
stone, gravel, or slag, to meet 
the standards of the American 
Society for Testing Materials. 
Parapet Walls 
Where the design calls for 
parapet walls adjacent to flat 
or low pitched roofs, exterior 
masonry walls shall be carried 
above roof lines, and in no case 
shall they be less than 8” in 
thickness. Such parapet walls 
shall be built of wall facing 
materials, backed up above the 
roof with hard burned common 
brick laid in cement mortar. 
The top of parapet walls shall 
be capped with coping of cut 
stone, precast or poured con- 


crete, tile, or metal. Through 
wall flashing of metal shall be 
continuous under wall coping. 

(e) Masonry walls shall be of the 
following thickness, including 
facing and backup but not 
plaster or stucco: 

(1) One-story load-bearing 
walls and partitions, 12”. 

(2) One-story __— non-load- 
bearing walls and parti- 
tions, 8”. 

(3) Two-story load-bearing 
walls and partitions, first 
and second stories, 12”. 

(4) Two-story non-load- 
bearing walls and parti- 
tions, first story, 12”, 
second story, 8”. 

(5) Three-story load-bearing 
walls and partitions, first 
story, 16”, second and 
third stories, 12”. 

(6) Three-story non-load- 
bearing walls and parti- 
tions, first and second 
stories, 12”, third story, 
oe 

Facing shall be tied or bonded 
to backup by means of metal 
ties or masonry headers. 
Masonry walls may be plas- 
tered without lathing or fur- 
ring, but exterior wall shall be 
given a treatment of damp- 
proofing before applying plas- 
ter. 


Chimneys and Flues 


Faulty construction and poor ma- 
terials in chimneys and flues create the 
hazard of fire, often with loss of life 
and always with property damage. 
The efficiency of the heating and ven- 
tilating system and the comfort of 
pupils and teachers are conditioned 
upon proper designing of the chimneys 
and flues. Care in their design and 
construction is imperative. It is easy 
to set down the principles that govern 
this important feature of the school 
building, but many of them are of a 
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highly technical nature. The tyro in 
these structural features will of neces- 
sity place his confidence in the archi- 
tect and the engineer. We cannot say 
too often that these two officials have 
always at heart the best interests of 
their clients. Their competent inspec- 
tion will ensure that the builders com- 
ply with all the requirements of these 
rather recondite plans and specifica- 
tions. 

It is because of the difficulty the 
novice would have in making a de- 
tailed and adequate inspection in this 
field that the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction limits its 
statement to these two recommenda- 
tions: 




















(a) That all chimneys and smoke 
flues be constructed of brick, 
stone, reinforced concrete, or 
hollow masonry blocks. 

(b) That they be lined with fire 
clay lining or other refractories 
suitable for the temperatures 
encountered. 

Note: The fire rating of 
materials is to be based upon 
the specifications of the 
A.S.T.M. for fire tests and per- 
formance reports of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers, or other accepted test- 
ing laboratories. 




















The West Viriginia ‘Standards for 
Schoolhouse Construction” has a much 
more elaborate statement of the stand- 
ard requirements in the matter of 
chimneys and flues. We select from 
this manual the requirements that are 
essential to good construction—those 
requirements whose carrying out will 
insure compliance with the more rec- 
ondite specifications. 














(a) A separate flue shall be pro- 
vided for each of the following: 
central heating boilers, fur- 










(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 








naces, or stoves; unit room 
heaters, except those using 
natural gas or electricity; in- 
cinerators or trash burners; 
hot water heaters, except those 
using electricity; cooking 
stoves, except those using elec- 
tricity. 
All chimneys shall be con- 
structed of masonry or rein- 
forced concrete, not less than 
8” in thickness if of brick or 
concrete, and not less than 12” 
in thickness if of stone. The 
use of concrete masonry units 
for chimneys or flues is per- 
mitted only if a lining of brick 
is provided. Chimneys shall 
extend at least 3’ 0” above the 
highest point at which they 
come in contact with a roof, 
and at least 2’ 0” higher than 
any ridge within 15’ 0” of such 
chimney. 
Where buildings are located 
close beneath adjoining hills or 
escarpments, special study 
should be given to the charac- 
ter of air currents thus created, 
and stack height and design 
should be carefully adapted 
thereto. 
Every chimney shall be wholly 
supported on masonry or self- 
supporting fireproof construc- 
tion, and shall be properly 
capped with terra cotta, stone, 
concrete, or cast iron. Footing 
under chimneys shall be of con- 
crete extending not less than 
four inches around all edges. 
Chimneys shall be lined with 4” 
firebrick or with clay flue lining 
not less than 5/,” in thickness. 
No lining shall have inside 
dimensions smaller than 8” X 
8”. Lining shall be built in as 
the chimney construction is 
carried up, carefully bedded in 
mortar with close-fitting joints 
left smooth on the inside. 
Upon completion of construc- 
tion every flue shall be care- 
fully cleaned of any debris that 
may have lodged in it. 
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Besides chimney flues, vent 
flues are also required for room 
ventilation or for venting appli- 
ances that give off grease or 
fumes. Such flues shall be con- 
structed independent of smoke 
flues. Vent flues may be con- 
structed of masonry, of metal, 
or of metal lining in wood or 
other construction.. If entirely 
of metal they shall not be run 
exposed in rooms or corridors 
used by pupils. 


A subsequent article on the skeleton 
of the school will treat of the roof con- 
struction and the floor construction. 
Much of the floor construction will 
necessarily receive detailed treatment 
in connection with the description of 
the type of activity it is designed to 
serve. There is perhaps no feature of 
the school building that is more essen- 
tial to the safety and the comfort of the 
individuals who use it. 





Answers to Questions 


Vested Sanctuary Male Choir 


Question: Does Canon Law or any 
law or decree of the Church forbid the 
use of a vested sanctuary male choir, 
made up of lay people, for the singing 
of the Mass and other services of the 
Church? 

MusIcus. 


Answer: In speaking of the person- 
nel of the choir, Pius X in his Motu 
Proprio on Church Music remarks that 
laymen really take the place of the 
ecclesiastical choir. The Pontiff fur- 
ther says: ‘‘It follows that the singers 
in church have a really liturgical office, 
and that women, therefore, being in- 
capable of such an office, cannot be 
admitted to form part of the choir. ... 
It will be also fitting that singers, while 
they are in choir, wear cassock and 
surplice; and if the choir be too much 
exposed to the gaze of the people, the 
singers should be hidden behind grat- 
ings.’ Instead of being forbidden, the 
vested male choir is strictly in accord 
with the mind of the Church. Since 
there was no provision made in most 
churches for a choir screen near the 
altar, it is necessary to place the choir 
in the sanctuary. 


The Addition of Extra Prayers in 
the Mass 


Question: I have been saying Mass 
privately for some years, and have 
become accustomed to adding extra 
prayers to the Masses of simple rite. 
I was told recently that this was not 
permitted during the Easter Season. 


ANXIUS. 


Answer: In all Low Masses cele- 
brated on days of simple rite, except 
the privileged major ferial days, you 


are permitted to add extra prayers. 
The total number of prayers said 
should be odd and not exceed seven. 
The only restriction placed during the 
Easter season is that on these days of 
simple rite prayer for the dead may 
not be added. 


Lenten Fast: Is Dispensation 
Necessary? 


Question: In regard to the obliga- 
tion of the Lenten fast, I have always 
held that, if a person knows from ex- 
perience that he cannot observe the 
Lenten fast, he is not bound and neither 
does he have to ask for a dispensation. 
Another priest denies my argument 
and says: ‘That would be equivalent 
to a person giving himself a dispensa- 
tion.” 

MICHIGAN PRIEST. 


Answer: The best way to settle this 
argument is to make a distinction. If 
a person knows from experience that 
he cannot observe the Lenten fast and 
has an excusing cause, then he is not 
bound to fast and does not need a dis- 
pensation. Theologians and canonists 
enumerate a number of such causes 
(e.g., sickness, convalescence, notable 
impairment of health, hard manual 
labor, etc.). Whether or not a person 
has such an excusing cause is a matter 
that has to be determined. If a person 
(without being biased in his own favor) 
is conscientious and is able to pass a 
correct judgment on the sufficiency of 
the cause, he need not fast or apply for 
a dispensation. On the other hand, a 
person may not have an excusing cause, 
but he may have a just reason from 
being free from the obligation of fast- 
ing. In this case there is need of a dis- 
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pensation obtained from one who is 
impowered to dispense. Under these 
circumstances to attempt to dispense 
oneself would be wrong (Noldin, Vol. 
I, nn. 175 and 186). 


Case: Use of Truth Serum 


Question: Would it be morally 
permissible to use the drug, sodium 
amytal, in the following case? An ex- 
convict who has served nearly five 
years in prison is to be released shortly. 
He had committed several forgery of- 
fenses for which he had served time. 
Now that he is to be released, I was 
thinking of suggesting to him to see a 
competent doctor and see if the doctor 
could find out the reason for his many 
falls by having sodium-amytal talks 


with him. 
SOUTHERN PRIEST. 


Answer: I don’t see any reason why 
this prisoner soon to be released should 
not submit of his own accord to the 
sodium-amytal test. Then you might 
ask him to release the doctor from his 
professional secret and tell you his 
findings. I don’t know that these 
findings are reliable except inasmuch 
as they make the patient admit guilt; 
hence, I surmise in getting a clue to 
guilt. As priests, we know that most 
motivation in sin is preternatural, and 
that natural weaknesses in lines of con- 
duct are occasions rather than causes 
of faults. The test might reveal the 
occasions of this man’s temptation; 
hence, he could be put on guard against 
them and know that, as far as they are 
voluntary, he is loving the danger and 
cannot help but perish in it, according 
to the words of the Scriptural warning. 


Prayers Required for the Holy 
Hour Indulgence 


Question: What prayers for the 
Holy Father’s intention are required 
for gaining the Holy Hour plenary 
indulgence? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: Those partaking in a public 
Holy Hour for the entire hour may 
gain a plenary indulgence if the usual 
conditions of Confession, Communion 
and prayers for the Holy Father are 
fulfilled (‘‘Preces et Pia Opefa,” n. 
139). By way of introduction, the 
““Preces et Pia Opera’’ quotes all the 
Canons pertinent to indulgences. 
Among these we find Canon 934, n. 1: 
“Tf, in order to gain certain indul- 
gences, prayer in general according to 
the intentions of the Supreme Pontiff 
be prescribed, merely mental prayer 
does not suffice; the vocal prayer, 
however, may be selected at the choice 
of the faithful, unless a particular 
prayer is assigned.’’ The ‘‘Preces et 
Pia Opera” further explains the Canon 
in the following footnote: ‘The 
phrase, ‘praying according to the in- 
tentions of the Sovereign Pontiff,’ is 
readily fulfilled by adding to the other 
prescribed works the recitation of one 
Our Father, Hatl Mary and Glory be to 
the Father, the faithful being left 
entirely free, according to the Rule of 
Canon 934, n. 1, to recite any other 
prayer in keeping with each one’s 
affection and devotion towards the 
Roman Pontiff” (translation in “The 
Raccolta,” Benziger Brothers, 1943). 
Since no definite prayers are prescribed 
for the Holy Father in gaining the Holy 
Hour indulgence, one Our Father, Hail 
Mary and Glory be to the Father or any 
other suitable vocal prayer will suffice. 


Color of Stole at Interment 


Question: A stole of what color is 
prescribed for interment when the 
priest is dressed in civilian clothes? 

RELIGIOSUS. 


Answer: It is to be presumed that 
the writer is here speaking of those ex- 
traordinary cases where the Ordinary 
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will permit a priest to assist at an inter- 
ment in a strictly unofficial capacity. 
When this is the case, no stole should be 
worn. At the ordinary burial service 
the cassock, surplice and black stole 
are required. 


A Pastor’s Fantasy 


Question: Does this fantasy written 
by a pastor reveal things that he and 
many a colleague would like to do? 
If these things were done, could they 
be justified by sound principles of 
contemporary pastoral procedure? 

Once upon a time a zealous young 
Sister, molded by modern pedagogical 
methods, was appointed by her Mother 
Superior to the parish school of a genial 
old pastor allergic to fads, frills and 
foolishness in general. He came from 
a family of teachers, and for years he 
had watched vagaries parading under 
the name of education. He recalled 
some of the crimes wrought under the 
name of patriotism and charity. The 
good Sister at first was much surprised, 
and even somewhat scandalized at the 
pastor’s lack of conformity with the 
canons of education, which from her 
truncated training and consequent bias 
she believed to be as sacred and inviola- 
ble as the laws of the Medes and Per- 
sians. But soon she grew to like her 
new assignment and its pleasant at- 
mosphere. It seemed so natural, so 
conducive to peace and contentment 
for all concerned; and she was pleased 
with the _ scholastic results—‘‘it 
worked.” 

The pastor allowed no children to be 
admitted until the age for the so-called 
second grade—the young ones were 
allowed to stay home and finish their 
sleep; there was no “‘fifth’”’ grade, just 
six grades newly arranged. School 
time in all the grades was devoted 
solely to school work. No interrup- 
tions were allowed during school hours 
for: visits of parents; fire-prevention 
week lectures; clean-up campaigns; 
sale-of-seals weeks; contests with 
other schools; quiz programs; train- 
ing for periodic plays; Valentine boxes; 
tests and examinations for physical 












defects; sports or physical culture(?) 
programs; and countless other dis- 
tractions. There was no guidance 
(?), intrusion or interference in any 
form by the Mothers’ Club, the Fa- 
thers’ Club or the Parent-Teacher 
Association. Much time was saved, 
energy conserved and peace preserved 
by the school hours thus being re- 
served for school work only. To spare 
the teachers, and to eliminate many 
unwholesome repercussions from the 
parents and children, no report cards 
were distributed. No ‘‘corrected’”’ 
papers were given back to the pupils. 
When a child began to fail, the parent 
was warned. The Sisters went home 
each day at the same time as their 
pupils; they never spent more than a 
total of forty hours a week on school 
work, as such; no room had more 
than 35-40 pupils in it—no “‘problem’”’ 
pupils were accepted. The school, 
during school hours, was strictly a 
school—not a place for even the best- 
intentioned crack-pots to display their 
wares; not a civic “activity” center, 
gymnasium or theatre; nota doctor’s, 
dentist’s, nurse’s or social worker’s 
office; not a clinic for the study or 
training of abnormal children. The 
pastor, after due consideration for all, 
decided these latter were matters for 
the parents to arrange to care for 
outside school hours—in or outside the 
school building or grounds—and under 
whatever supervision they deemed 
best. He said this multiple work was 
not to be added to the duties of the 
Sisters teaching in the parish school. 
There was no graduation program; 
the pastor without party, play or pomp 
came over quietly, and handed the 
graduates their certificates after their 
graduation Communion Mass in the 
church. 


At the end of a happy year of teach- 
ing in this old-fashioned school, the 
good Sister returned to the Mother- 
house in June. There a cordial greet- 
ing awaited her. Later in the day the 
Mother Superior told herthedoctor had 
decided she did not need the proposed 
appendectomy; that she might keep 
all her other organs too—vital and 
non-vital; the latest ‘‘graph’’ of her 
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tonsils was ‘‘negative’”’; her teeth were 
not pyorrheic as had been “‘indi- 
cated.’””’ Reverend Mother also ad- 
vised her that the Council had decided 
to discontinue all summer school 
courses for the Community. By this 
time the returning teacher felt she had 
ascended Thabor, and witnessed the 
Transfiguration; seeing her cup of 
earthly happiness full, she forthwith 
collapsed in the arms of Reverend 
. Mother; fell into an ecstasy—and too 
happy for this world she began the 
eternal enjoyment of—The Beatific 
Vision. 
Amicus ADVOCATUS. 
Answer: Let pastors themselves 
pronounce the answer. 


Another Mass Legacy 


Question: I would like to submit to 
you a case in which nothing is known 
concerning the mind of the testatrix. 
A lawyer friend of mine sent me $500 
from a will, of which he was the execu- 
tor, to say Masses for the deceased and 
her son. I am enclosing an excerpt of 
the page of the will, so you can examine 
the bequest as made by the testatrix. 
Excerpt from the will follows: ‘‘(3) 
To expend the sum of five hundred 
dollars ($500) for the purpose of having 
Masses said for the repose of the souls 


of the deceased members of the 
family.” 

CANADIAN PRIEST. 

Answer: If one dollar is the Mass 


stipend in the place of the testatrix, 
and there is nothing in the way of a 
practice either in the parish where she 
lived or in her own family of having 
Sung Masses celebrated, the reason- 
able construction is that she wanted 500 
Masses offered for her bequest. On 
the other hand, if the Mass offering is 
$2, 250 Masses would be the fair con- 
striction. The Code itself does say 


that, where the kind of Mass is not 
specified and where it is not known 
otherwise, then Low Masses are to be 
said; but it could be known otherwise, 






as in a letter which I have yet to answer 
wherein the testatrix was in the habit 
of having High Requiem Masses 
offered for her deceased relatives with 
some frequency. Again, if there is a 
balance of antecedent probabilities, 
then the Masses should be said in pro- 
portion to antecedent probabilities, 
because there seems to be no certain 
rule of following the safer interpreta- 
tion, since the subject-matter does not 
compel the use of the safer interpreta- 
tion; after all, there is a rule to the 
effect that, where a person is not clear 
in his orders, he should suffer from the 
misunderstanding, barring essentials. 
And where there is the direction that 
the Masses be said in a given parish, 
then surely the priest cannot be put to 
a personal disadvantage because of the 
loose wording of the bequest. 

I am inclined to think that the 
executor of a will cannot use discretion 
where the bequest taken literally is 
possible; but he can in the instance 
above-mentioned, where the pastor 
would refuse the bequest unless made 
convenient, and where the parish 
church is designated as the place for 
the Masses. 


Must This G.I. Restore? 


Question: Perhaps this question 
might be of general interest. A veteran 
is worried about his obligation of resti- 
tution in receiving a disability pension 
to which he believes he has no claim. 
While im battle he was overcome by 
fear, and checked into a medical aid 
station complaining of a swollen ankle. 
He was transferred to a rear area hos- 
pital, where he falsely stated that his 
feet were numb and cold. On the basis 
of his statement alone, the case was 
diagnosed by medical officers as 
‘trench foot,’’ and he was transferred 
to the States. Before discharge, he 
applied for a disability pension for 
“trench foot,’’ and has been receiving 
the pension ($15 per month) ever since. 
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Must this veteran arrange to have the 
pension discontinued and make resti- 
tution for the past payments? Would 
extreme nervousness, from which he 
appears to be suffering, free him from 
the obligation of restitution and justify 
him in continuing to receive the pen- 
sion? 

FORMER CHAPLAIN 


Answer: I don’t see how this soldier 
you inquire about is the efficient cause 
of a pension that he may or may not 
have been the occasional cause of. The 
disability that was put in the records 
is the basis of the pension; and if that 
disability is non-existent, he is not 
responsible for its non-existence. His 
case is one of thousands of hazards 
brought about by universal conscrip- 
tion, and these hazards themselves 
were a part of the general war wastage. 

He used no fraud to bring about this 
pension, and he’d have to put himself 
in an embarrassing position to recall 
it: the first fact exonerates him from 
injustice, and grave inconvenience 
from restoring in charity. Even here, 
though, the extreme nervousness you 
mention is itself a disability that he 
could be drawing pension for, it would 
seem; so, what he is receiving he 
probably has a just title to under 
another heading. Accordingly, there 
seems no reason for his worrying. 


Can Such a Boy Enter Seminary? 


Question: I am writing for a little 
information in reference to a young 
boy who wishes to enter a seminary. 
His mother’s first marriage was in the 
Church. She divorced her first hus- 
band; then she married a divorced 
man, from which marriage the boy was 
born. Is there any seminary at all that 
this boy might enter? He has now 
turned in spiteful vengeance against 
his mother because of his obstacles. 

CALIFORNIA PRIEST. 


Answer: The first thing to find out 
about this boy’s parentage is the reli- 
gion or non-religion of his father. If 
the father is a non-Catholic, then he 
must be presumed to be in good faith 
after his divorce and remarriage; for 
this reason the marriage is a putative 
one, and the children of putative mar- 
riages are legitimate. Therefore, there 
is no impediment on the score of birth. 
There could be, though, undesirability 
in his being a priest in the diocese of 
birth. 

If the father was a Catholic also, 
this makes the boy illegitimate; but 
worthiness is a reason for dispensing 
from this impediment, especially in a 
diocese distant from the place of birth 
or in a Religious community—an 
illegitimate boy taking solemn vows in 
a Religious Order automatically be- 
comes legitimate. 

There is no reason, though, for the 
boy’s attitude towards his mother. If 
that continues, it could constitute 
grounds of unfitness. So, let the boy 
go ahead and show himself worthy to 
become an aspirant to the priesthood, 
and there isn’t any doubt that he’ll 
eventually succeed. 


Will an ‘‘Aut-Aut’’ Solution 
Hold Here? 


Question: A Catholic girl married a 
man in the presence of a probate 
Judge in Tecumseh, Oklahoma, in 
1904, without a dispensation of any 
sort. They separated in 1905, and she 
finally divorced him in 1907. In 1911 
she married a man who was baptized 


.in the Church, but his parents fell away 


from the Church shortly thereafter, 
and this man grew up bereft of any 
religion. Now they would like to re- 
turn to the Church. The man is in 
poor physical condition. He has a 
very bad heart. The problem centers 
around her first husband. 

So far as she knows, the first husband 
was never baptized. Neither he nor 
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his parents practised any religion. 
However, he was of Bohemian extrac- 
tion, and very many of the unfaithful 
Bohemians in the early days had their 
children baptized; so, there is a possi- 
bility that this man was baptized. If 
we suppose that he was baptized (I be- 
lieve we can safely assume that it 
would have been in the Catholic rite), 
could we consider him a Catholic in so 
far as the impediment of clandestinity 
is concerned? I believe that previous 
to 1908 a marriage entered into in 
Oklahoma between two Catholics, 
without the proper form, was invalid. 
It would be easy if we knew defi- 
nitely that the man was never bap- 
tized; but we cannot obtain any docu- 
mentary proof of that, since the man 
himself is unavailable. They haven’t 
heard anything about him, or of him, 
since 1905. Would the impediment of 
clandestinity warrant a declaration of 
nullity? What documentary evidence 
would we have to have? 
KANSAS PRIEST. 


Answer: You are right in saying 
that Oklahoma was under Tametst, for 
Oklahoma was then in the Province of 
New Orleans; and as far as I know, all 
of the province of New Orleans was 
under the Tridentine form except in 
mixed marriages. Assuming that this 
is so, then you can present the case as 
an ‘“Aut-Aut’” case—that is, the first 
husband of this Catholic girl was either 
baptized in the Catholic Church or not 
baptized at all. If he was baptized in 
the Catholic Church, then the marriage 
is invalid by reason of defect of form; 
if he was unbaptized, then the mar- 
riage is invalid by reason of disparity 
of cult. So, a marriage case can be 
started on this ‘“‘Aut-Aut” procedure; 
and the only documents you will have 
to produce are a baptismal certificate 
for the girl, the marriage license and 
divorce of the man, and some witnesses 
to the effect that he was born of Catho- 
lic parents who were of Bohemian 
descent or birth. You will also have 


to get a certificate from the Chancellor 
in Oklahoma to the effect that Temetsi 
held in that territory in 1904. And if 
the parents of the separated husband 
were of Bohemian descent and the 
man didn’t mention any church affilia- 
tion at the time of his marriage, then 
he must be presumed not to be bap- 
tized at all or to have been baptized in 
the Catholic faith and therefore sub- 
ject to the Temetsi form. If not bap- 
tized, then the Officialis with the inter- 
vention of the defensor vinculi can give 
an “Aut-Aut” decision: either this 
man was baptized in the Catholic 
Church or not all all; if he was bap- 
tized in the Catholic Church, he was 
subject to the law of Temetsi and, 
there being no fact of marriage here, 
the marriage is invalid; and if he was 
not baptized at all, he came under the 
impediment of disparity of cult and the 
marfriage was invalid on that score; 
and it is judiciable under Canon 1990. 

I think that this will be the solution 
of your case. I remember presenting 
the same solution toa priest in another 
diocese before the Code, and the 
Chancellor there took exception to it 
and said that.the declaration of nullity 
(rather, the conjugal freedom) had to 
be on one or other score and not on one 
or the other. He consulted Rome and 
was told that the “‘Aut-Aut”’ procedure 
was justifiable, since there was no 
other alternative; and either alterna- . 
tive, if true, would result in the con- 
jugal freedom petitioned for. 


What of This Marriage in a 
National Parish? 


Question: Has the pastor of a na- 
tional parish the right to officiate at - 
the marriage (a validation) of one 
whom he has instructed and baptized 
(at least conditionally) in the Church, 
even though the convert was not of the 
parish’s nationality—i.e., one of his 
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parents was of a different nationality? 
Mip-WEsT PRIEST. 


Answer: We might refer to our first 
parishes as either Irish or German 
parishes; then came Polish parishes 
and later still Italian parishes. Now, 
since the First World War we have had 
practically no German parishes; we 
have had instead parishes that were 
first meant for German-speaking 
people and now in very many cases are 
attended by people of all descents or 
extractions who live nearer to these 
former German parishes than they do 
to the original Irish parish. The Holy 
See has acknowledged the existence of 
these de facto English-speaking parishes 
of German origin, because it gave the 
bishops of the country an indult to 
give these same parishes an exclusive 
territory for English-speaking people— 
excluding, I believe, Polish and Italian 
immigrants. I think that this is the 


situation which has not been acted 
upon in a formal way by our bishops, 
for the bishops seem to feel that the 
question is solving itself without any 
trouble—for some of Irish descent or 
antecedents might object to going, to 
the original German parish as their 
only territorial parish and the same for 
those of German antecedents. And 
the situation seems to work out pretty 
well in practice. People of German 
names are buried from churches with 
such Gaelic names as Kilian, and 
people of Irish names are buried from 
churches with such titular names as 
Engelbert. So, I would say that, if a 
convert has been instructed by you and 
lives within the limits of your parish, I 
see no reason for not assisting at his 
marriage, especially in view of the fact 
that one of his parents belonged to the 
nationality of your parish at the time 
of its establishment. 


Joseru P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D 





Roman Documents 
A Sound Liturgical Apostolate 


It is in the third part of the Encycli- 
cal, ‘‘Mediator Dei,” that the priest 
will find the greatest stimulus to his 
own liturgical piety. Our Holy Father 
offers us reflections upon the Divine 
Office, the feasts of the Liturgical 
Year and the efficacy of private devo- 
tions in obviating the danger of an 
“empty ritualism.’’ All these con- 
siderations have a particular perti- 
nence for the priest. Only through their 
application will the Liturgy conquer 
his soul. Once that conquest has been 
made, the aim of the Encyclical comes 
- within realization, viz., that the faith- 
ful understand and love the Liturgy 
and draw from it graces in great abun- 
dance. Qualis rex, talis grex. 


Sublime Dignity of the Divine Office 


In assuming His human nature, the 
Divine Word thereby brought to earth 
the hymn of praise sung in heaven 
throughout all ages. Living in His 
Church, He deigns to associate with 
Himself in this song mere mortal men. 
The Pope quotes the words of St. 
Augustine: 


“God could give no greater gift to 
men.... Jesus prays for us as our 
priest; He prays in us as our priest; 
He prays in us as our head; we pray 
to Him as our God. ... Let us 
recognize, therefore, our voice in 
Him and His voice in us.”’ 


From this it follows that the prayer of 
the Divine Office is the prayer of the 
Whole Christ. 

“It is the prayer of the Mystical 
Body of Jesus Christ, which is 
offered to God in the name of all and 
for the benefit of all, when it is per- 


formed by the priests and the other 
ministers of the Church and by 
religious delegated for this work by 
the institution of the Church itself.” 


Because it is heavenly in its origin and 
inspiration and because it offers 
prayers composed by. the inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit, the Divine Office 
should bear the soul aloft to the throne 
of God. 

“Therefore, the Divine Office is 
not a question merely of recitation 
or of singing, which, even when it 
reaches the most perfect standard of 
musical art and of holy ritual, never- 
theless reaches only our ears. Itisa 
question, most especially, of the 
ascent of our mind and of our soul to 
God, so that, joined to Christ, we 
may completely give ourselves and 
all our actions to Him.” 


The Divine Office is enhanced by the 
beauty and the power of its principal 
component, the Psalms, which present 
divine truths “sorfetimes as terrifying, 
sometimes penetrated with the most 
pleasing sweetness.” The Psalms re- 
new and inflame the hope of a Re- 
deemer. They expound His glory and 
eternal power. They extol His coming, 
His humiliation, His kingly and 
priestly redemption. At the same time 
the Psalms sing of man’s search for 
God, of communion with Him in joy 
and in sadness, in hope and fear, and of 
total abandon to His goodness. God 
speaks to men, and men speak to God 
in inspired words. 


Sunday Vespers 


- In the first centuries the faithful 
attended the public hours of the Di- 
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vine Office. Little by little this cus- 
tom fell into desuetude, and the partici- 
pation of the people became limited to 
attendance at the Hour of Vespers on 
Sundays and feast days of precept. 
Unfortunately, in our day even this 
practice has been rather generally 
abandoned. The Pope pleads for a 
return of Vespers. 


“For without doubt much salutary 
fruit is produced when these Vesper 
praises are carried out, not only 
worthily and becomingly, but in such 
a manner that they sweetly enter the 
piety of the faithful in various 
ways.” 
Despite the fact that assistance at 
Vespers is not a matter of obligation, 
the Day of the Lord and important 
feast days should be consecrated to the 
divine rites by which God is wor- 
shipped. His Holiness expresses his 
sorrow over the present state of af- 
fairs: 

“Our soul is filled with the greatest 
sorrow when we see in what manner 
Christian people spend the afternoon 
of a holy day. Places of public 
spectacles and sporting events are 
crowded, while the churches are less 
frequented than is decent.”’ 


Liturgical Feasts 


In offering the Eucharistic Sacrifice 
and the Divine Office, the Church 
endeavors to unite the members of 
Christ with the mysteries of their 
Divine Head and to impart to them the 
fullness of His holiness. By means of 
its sacred seasons, the Liturgy offers 
the life of Christ for our meditation, 
His example for our imitation, His 
treasures for our enrichment. The 
Pope gives official expression to the 
theme and spirit of each season, from 
Advent to Pentecost. Each one gives 
us the opportunity to draw upon some 
phase of the life of Christ. Each one 












accentuates the reality of the historical 
Christ, who is not to be obscured by 
the worship of a ‘‘pneumatic or glori- 
fied” Christ. We must have the whole 
Christ in all aspects. of His existence, 
but especially in His sufferings and 
death, the very central point of all 
Christian belief and worship. It would 
be utterly wrong to direct the piety of 
the faithful away from the Christ of 
earth so as to restore the glorified 
Christ, or to look upon such devotion 
as a retrogression in the life of the 
Church or as a dethronement of Christ 
as glorified. 

Through His feasts Christ enjoys 
unending life within the Church. 
They are no mere memorial of past 
events. 


“Tt is Christ Himself who persists 
in His Church and who continues 
the way of His immense mercy 
which He undertook with loving 
design in this mortal life, when He 
went about doing good in order to 
place human souls in contact with 
His mysteries and to bestow life 
through them.” 


In the Liturgy the mysteries of Christ 
take effect—‘“‘not in that uncertain 
and nebulous manner of which some 
recent writers speak’’—but, in accord 
with traditional teaching, as the great- 
est examples of Christian perfection 
and as the fountains of divine grace as 
they were the causes of our salvation. 
Thus, in her official prayers the Church 
prays that her children will be pene- 
trated with the spirit of these mysteries 
through the power of Christ. Vital 
energy is thereby assimilated, as the 
branches live off the tree and members 
share the life of one body. 

The feasts of the Saints complement 
those of Christ. The virtues of the 
Saints are imitations of Christ’s vir- 
tues. The great beauty of their holi- 
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ness is placed before our eyes that we 
may gaze upon it with delight. Above 
all, we are to pray for their assistance 
in copying this beauty on the canvas 
of our own daily lives. Preéminent in 
this veneration is the Virgin Mother of 
God. She teaches us all virtues and 
then holds out her Son to us. 

Through this liturgical way, opened 
to us anew each year, we are aided by 
the efforts of the Church and are 
strengthened by the assistance and 
example of the Saints, especially of the 
Immaculate Virgin Mary. 


Extra-Liturgical Piety 


The Pope reiterates a point he made 
earlier in the Encyclical, viz., that there 
is no antinomy between the Sacred 
Liturgy and other devotional practices 
as long as these are properly inspired 
and duly subordinated to liturgical 
piety. Meditation, spiritual examen, 
retreats, private devotion to the 
Blessed Sacrament, exercises in honor 
of Mary, especially her Rosary, are all 
fruits of the action of the Holy Spirit. 
They have a purifying and sanctifying 
effect. Above all, they accustom the 
soul to the contemplation of the mys- 
teries of Christ. 


“Furthermore, since in general 
they nourish the spiritual life in 
Christ’s faithful, they dispose them 
to take part in sacred functions with 
richer fruits and to avoid the danger 
that the liturgical prayers should be 
reduced to an empty ritualism. ... 

“He would do a very harmful 

' thing and one wholly misguided who 
would rashly dare to take it upon 
himself to reform all these exercises 
of piety, so as to reduce them solely 
to the patterns and forms of liturgi- 
cal rites.”’ 


Liturgical purism has led some to the 
most ridiculous consequences. They 
have advocated that churches be 





closed except at the times of public 
worship, that private visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament be not encouraged, 
that the devotional use of Confession 
be discouraged, that the veneration of 
Mary be less emphasized. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how any sincere pro- 
moter of liturgical devotion could 
allow himself to stray so far from sound 
principle. 

The Pope lays special stress on the 
need of monthly recollections and an- 
nual retreats for the cultivation of piety 
and of the dispositions of soul that make 
for a more fruitful participation in the 
Liturgy. Not the clergy only, but the 
faithful as well, especially members of 
religious institutes and ef Catholic 
Action, should engage regularly in such 
practices. The Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius are particularly recom- 
mended. Yet, no one form is obliga- 


tory. 


“Let everyone know clearly and 
with certainty that there are many 
mansions in the Church on earth, 
not less than in heaven, and that a 
monopoly can be held by no particu- 
lar form of ascetical discipline.” 


The practical test of the propriety 
of any devotion always is the contribu- 
tion it makes to the whole scheme of 
divine worship and to greater partici- 
pation in the sacramental life of the 
Church. 


“But if, on the contrary, these ex- 
ercises are in conflict with the princi- 
ples and norms of divine worship or 
offer obstacles to them or act against 
them, then there is no. doubt that 
such exercises are not to be con- 
sidered sound in counsel or ordered 
or directed by a prudent zeal.’ 


It is because people are stimulated to 
more frequent recourse to the Sacra- 
ments of Penance and the Eucharist 
and to a deeper understanding of the 
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mysteries of our Redemption by the 
dedication of the month of May to 
Mary and of June to the Sacred Heart, 
that these practices ought to be cher- 
ished and promoted. Nothing unfit- 
ting, nothing unworthy, nothing con- 
trary to sound piety, however, should 
be allowed. 

“This, especially, unceasingly 
teach, lest you weigh down the 
minds of all, namely, that the Chris- 
tian life does not consist in many and 
varied prayers and exercises of 
piety, but rather in what these 
things contribute to the spiritual 
advancement of Christ’s faithful and 
therefore to the spiritual growth of 
the whole Church herself.” 


A Liturgical Apostolate 


The final section of the Encyclical is 
an exhortation for an organized program 
to extend the influence of the Liturgy. 


“But We earnestly exhort you, 
Venerable Brethren, that (when you 
have removed errors and deceptions 
and forbidden all those things which 
depart from truth and right order) 
you promote those works undertaken 
to give to the people a more pro- 
found knowledge of the Sacred 
Liturgy; so that the people may be 
more adequately and more easily 
fitted to take part in the divine 
rites, in that spirit which is befitting 
Christians.”’ 

A sound liturgical apostolate calls for 
a careful vigilance as regards the ob- 
servance of all norms governing the ex- 
ternals of the Liturgy. There must be 
great concern for the due order and the 
beauty of the church and the altar. 
Dedicated as they are to the Divine 
Majesty, they should always be clean 
and proper, even when they are not 
endowed with richness and splendor. 
Exterior adornment and art should ex- 
press a holiness, thus excluding what is 
purely profane, a nobility characteristic 


of all good and genuine art, a catholi- 
city that bespeaks the oneness of the 
Church universal even in the midst of 
diversity. It detracts greatly from the 
sacredness of a place to have it filled 
with multiple images without reason, 
to expose there unauthenticated relics, 
to stress little things too much, to be 
striving for novelties in devotion. 
These excesses must be zealously 
avoided if the worship of God is to be 
in spirit and in truth. 

Above all else the inner spirit of the 
Liturgy is to be cultivated. This ele- 
ment should be before the minds of 
students for the priesthood in their 
study of the Liturgy and its rubrics. | 
That study is not intended for a cul- 
tural purpose but to train them to 
celebrate the sacred rites with dignity 


‘and beauty, in union with Christ the 


High Priest. The parish priest, in 
particular, ought never to be unmind- 
ful of the lofty objective of liturgical 
worship. 


“Christian people should so ac- 
tively participate in the Liturgy 
that it will become truly the sacred 
action in which the priest (especially 
the priest in parish life, who has the 
care of souls entrusted to him), 
united with the congregation, offers 
the worship due to the Eternal 
Majesty.” 


Even in the selection and training of 
altar boys, this objective should be 
uppermost in mind. From boys so 
trained in piety and reverence, it can 
be confidently expected that the 
priests of the future will come. 

It is to the Mass, the source and cen- 
ter of all Christian piety, that the faith- 
ful must be drawn, to participate in it 
in every possible lawful manner. The 
zealous pastor will not be satisfied 
until he sees his spiritual children com- 
ing in great numbers to the heavenly 
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banquet, the mark of their unity and 
the bond of charity. To stimulate the 
faithful to this zest for the Eucharist, 
sermons and conferences should be 
given, special weeks of study held, the 
codéperation of the apostolate of Catho- 
lic Action utilized. Let the sluggish 
and the indifferent be aroused to a 
greater zeal for the Liturgy and to the 
acceptance of its salutary influence on 


their lives. Let the imprudent and the 
extremists renounce their excesses in 
word and deed. None of these diffi- 
culties, however, should be allowed to 
stand in the way of the true liturgical 
apostolate. 


“Never become discouraged be- 
cause of these difficulties that arise; 
never let your pastoral solicitude 
slacken.” 

FRANCIS B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By Tuomas A. Fox, C.S.P. 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 
The Mercy of God 


“This man receiveth sinners’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) Christ’s freedom with sinners was an 
indication of His Divinity. 


(2) Our harshness to sinners arises from 
our fear of sin. 

(3) Men forgive the sinner but do not forget 
his sin. They never quite trust him 
again. But Christ’s mercy is crea- 
tive, and so He trusts again. 

(4) To-day’s parables refute two fallacies 
of despair: the individual soul is far 
from insignificant in the eyes of God, 
and He does not lose sight of it in the 
crowd. 

(5) To despair of God’s mercy is the great- 
est insult we can give to Him, for 
Fbis mercy is above all His works. 
It is to measure the infinite love of 
God by the narrow, sullen heart of 
man. 


The Gospel contains a number of un- 
witting testimonies to the Divinity of 
Christ, such as the text from this 
morning’s Gospel. Christ baffled the 
Jews, and if they had simply studied 
their own bafflement they might have 
been led to the recognition that Christ 
was God. By the'very fact that in 
Him the Godhead is substantially 
united with a human nature, Christ’s 
life on earth was bound to be.a para- 
dox. John the Baptist preached to 
sinners, but he did not consort with 
them. He could not afford to, be- 
cause he was merely man. ‘Sin is a 
contagion to which we are highly sus- 
ceptible in consequence of original sin. 
The holiest of men must observe a cer- 


tain moral hygiene in his dealings with 
sin. He must hold himself aloof from 
at least certain types of sinners. 
Christ could dispense with such aloof- 
ness and hygiene with unquestioned 
immunity. While free from the Bap- 
tist’s ‘austerity of life the holiness of 
Christ was clearly far greater than 
John’s. Jesus was so thoroughly in 
the world, and yet so thoroughly not of 
the world. John had for years se- 
cluded himself in the desert and 
scorned every amenity of human exist- 
ence, but the resultant spirituality and 
holiness were but rudimentary com- 
pared to those which produced the 
Sermon on. the Mount. Only the 
absolute holiness of the Godhead can 
identify itself with sin—can “‘be made 
sin,’ in St. Paul’s phrase—without 
becoming in the least sinful. ‘Who 
can convict Me of sin?’ was the 
unanswered challenge of Christ to the 
lynx-eyed malice of His enemies. 


Mercy the Signature of Divinity 


Mercy is the signature of Divinity 
“Thy mercy is above all Thy works,”’ 
exclaimed the Psalmist. It is not sur- 
prising that we mortals find it hard to 
be merciful. Our sternness towards 
the sinner—marking even the mote in 
the neighbor’s eye—is a kind of de- 
fense mechanism. We are immensely 
tolerant towards our own sins only be- 
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cause our self-love blinds us to their 
real magnitude. That “beam” in our 
own eye is the original ‘Miss Hush,” 
scarcely decipherable by ourselves. 
Could we examine our own conscience 
_ as searchingly as we examine the neigh: 
bor’s we would make giant strides in 
holiness. AtthejudgmentGod willsim- 
ply have to let us see ourselves as others 
see us. That will be judgment enough. 
Only God in His sinlessness can look on 
sin unafraid. It is because in our weak- 
ness we must needs fear sin that we 
find it so difficult to be merciful to sin- 
ners. We are all to some extent Puri- 
tans vis-a-vis the neighbor, and Puri- 
tanism is born of ear. Christ was 
emphatically not a Puritan; yet, He 
infinitely abominated sin. 


World’s Harshness towards Sinners 


The world never quite forgives sin. 
Or if it forgives, it does not forget. It 
may forgive, but it never trusts again. 
Once disgraced as a sinner, your dis- 
grace can rarely be lived down. Ex- 
convicts by the hundreds will agree to 
this. The world is necessarily limited 
inits mercy. It cannot read the heart 
as God does, and therefore cannot be 
sure that the sinner’s change of heart is 
complete. And even if it could be 
sure of that, it would still havetoreckon 
with human fickleness and frailty. 
It cannot ‘‘create”’ a clean heart, a new 
heart, a steadfast heart, or heal the 
ravages of sin. It is because God’s 
mercy is creative that it can be entire. 
God can create a martyr’s heart in the 
timorous breast of a St. Peter, or a vir- 
ginal heart in the wanton bosom of a 
Magdalene. Hence, Christ forgives 
and trusts again. A cleansed de- 
moniac became an apostle to the De- 
capolis. A forgiven wanton published 
Christ to the Samaritans. Peter re- 
tained his exalted office after his das- 
tardly denial. Paul was forgiven his 


murder of St. Stephen and became the 
sublime ‘‘vessel of election.’’ Prob- 
ably what most grieved Christ in the 
conduct of Judas was not his treachery 
but his subsequent despair. 

God is love. He is infinitely merci- 
ful because He is infinitely loving. 
To despair of God’s mercy is to im- 
pugn His greatest attribute, His love. 
To despair is a kind of atheism, for it 
reduces God to the level of man. It 
makes the paltry, mincing love of man 
the measure of the love of God. 


Twin Fallacies of Despair 


To-day’s parables refute two fal- 
lacies of despair. First is the fallacy 
that the individual soul does not 
amount to much. Even if there were 
only one man on earth, he might still 
fail to appreciate the worth of his soul. 
He might fall into the error of despising 
it. For the Bible says that the sinner 
despises his own soul. Implicit in all 
sin is this scorn of the soul. Despair 
arises when we imagine that God shares 
this scorn. We forget that.God does 
not scorn the sinner, does not wish his 
death but that he live. The lost coin 
in the parable does not seem to amount 
to much, but notice the importance it 
enjoys in the mind of the housewife and 
the great pains she is at to find it. 
Despicable as it may seem to us, es- 
pecially when it is bogged down in sin, 
our soul is not despicable to God. He 
sacrificed His Divine Son to save it. 
Our soul is worth what it cost to ran- 
som it, and it cost the life of Christ. 
To despise the soul is to despise Christ. 
Now, we may fall to despising Christ 
but be sure that God does not despise 
Him. Christ told us how much God 
values our soul when He said: ‘‘What 
does it profit a man to gain the whole 
world and suffer the loss of his own 
soul? Or what will a man take in ex- 
change for his soul?’ Well, actually, 
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Satan did offer Christ the world and 
the kingdoms thereof if He would 
abandon the work of our redemption. 
And Christ spurned that offer. He 
gave Satan to understand that our 
souls cannot be bought for such a price. 
Then He proceeded to cap the climax 
by laying down His own infinitely 
precious life to ransom our souls from 
Satan’s dominion. _ 


God’s Love of Individual Soul 


The second fallacy of despair which 
to-day’s Gospel explodes is that the 
individual soul is lost in the crowd. 
The worth of the individual soul is 
dwarfed by the vast multitude of souls 
around it. Nothing precious could be 
so plentiful. Platinum is expensive 
because it is scarce. Were it as com- 
mon as coal or iron, it would be as 
cheap. This is a fallacy which the 
Gospel dispels. The shepherd has a 
lot of sheep. But if the erring sheep 
had been the only one he had, it could 
not have received any more consider- 
ation and loving care. Multiplicity 
may baffle our affections, but not the 
infinite affections of God. “One swal- 
low does not make a spring,’’ we say. 
No, not for us. But it does for God. 
He notes the fall of a single sparrow 
with as sharp concern as if it were the 
only sparrow He had made. His love 
for you individually could not be 
greater if you were the only soul for 
Him to love. When the Psalmist ex- 
claimed at the “greatness of God’s 
mercy’ and at the ‘‘multitude’’ of its 
instances, he may have been thinking 
of God’s mercy towards the race at 
large. But his words would have been 
none the less true if he had simply been 
thinking of God’s mercy towards him- 
self. 


Despair Characteristic of the Damned 
Yes, God’s mercy is above all His 


works. His greatest work was the 
Incarnation, and that was purely a 
work of mercy. Jesus came to earth 
on an errand of mercy, “‘to seek that 
which was lost.” He came not to 
judge but tosave. When Peter sought 
to have Christ state a limit for the 
mercy we should show to one who 
repeatedly offends us, Christ dep- 
recated any limit whatever. 
Throughout the Bible God insists on 
our showing mercy to one another. 
He would have our mercy surpass all 
other good works, as His mercy is 
above all His works. We may be sure 
that God practises what He preaches. 
If He requires us to love our enemies, 
we may be sure that He loves us even 
when we are at enmity with Him by 
sin. Saul of Tarsus was a bitter 
enemy of Christ. Yet, how tenderly 
He spoke to him in the vision near 
Damascus! What marvellous favor 
He lavished on that hate-filled soul! 
How affectionately He addressed even 
Judas in the very moment of his 
treachery: “Amice! Friend!” How 
fervently on Calvary He sought the 
Father’s forgiveness for His Satanic 
murderers! The Heart of Christ ° 
would have reached even into hell 
and ransomed the wretches who lan- 
guish there, if only they would have 
responded. But you have only to 
hear the snarling of the demoniacs 
in the Gospel to know that the damned 
soul is forever insensible to the charm 
of Christ. Despair is the nearest 
approach on earth to the closed minds 
of the damned. The despairing soul 
may feel that it is moved by a hardy 
sense of justice or even humility. But 
this specious aspect of despair is but a 
“Trojan horse’ which our eternal 
enemy has. planted beneath the last 
battlements of the soul, and within 
whose belly are huddled the God- 
hating minions of hell. 
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Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Confident Prayer 


“Lest the Gentiles should at any time say: 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) This greatest crisis in the Christian 
era calls for great-hearted prayer. 

(2) We have lost to some extent the grand 
manner of praying which the text il- 
lustrates. 

(3) The Psalmist’s prayer was big, be- 
cause it was concerned with the 
business of God, which is always big 
business. 

(4) But our prayer should have a bolder 
confidence, since we pray “per 
Christum Dominum nostrum.” 

(5) Even when our prayer bogs down in 
self-seeking, we can still pray 
A.M.D.G. 

(6) Things looked awfully bad in David's 
day, but there is nothing morose or 
despondent about his prayer. 


Here is some meed of comfort to 
assuage the horrible anxiety we feel 
just now for the future of the Church. 
The crisis could not be worse. If 
Israel was an antitype of the Catholic 
Church, we shudder to think of the 
ill-usage she received from the world. 
There were the centuries of captivity 
in Egypt followed by years of barest 
subsistence in the wilderness. There 
was the Babylonian captivity. Is the 
Church of Christ or His Vicar to be 
made captive by the infidel power of 
Communism? Until its final rejection 
of Christ, it can be said that the 
“gates of hell’? never really ‘“‘pre- 
vailed”’ against Israel. But in ret- 
rospect, what small comfort that 
should have been to any Israelite! 
Hell did not prevail against Christ 
either, but to what depths of ignominy 
and suffering it reduced Him! And if 
it did this ‘‘in the green wood,” what 
might it not do in the “dry?” It is 


‘Where is their God?’’’ (Gradual). 


complacence that saps our will to 
pray. And it is ignorance and a 
frivolous spirit which make us com- 
placent. Besure that the Holy Father 
is not complacent. He knows too 
much, and he is too serious-minded. 
A bishop just returned from a study 
of Western Europe and from several 
audiences with the Holy Father has 
spoken in gravest terms of the crisis 
over there. The Marshall Plan is 
our only hope, he said, but it is far 
from certain of success. Europe is 
indivisible. The industries of the 
West need the bread basket of the 
East. The Iron Curtain will stifle 
any lasting rehabilitation of Europe. 
But that will mean misery, and misery 
breeds despair, and Communism is 
the organization of despair. Com- 
munism is the extinction of Christian 
hope. 


The Grand Manner of Praying 


But I have said that to-day’s text 
gives us a meed of comfort. Why? 
Because it illustrates for us the grand 
manner of praying which we seem to 
have lost. It is not courage of con- 
viction that we lack so much as the 
courage of prayer. We need the 
grandeur of prayer which characterizes 
the Psalms and the Our Father. 
We still say the Our Father, to be sure, 
but do we say it with that utter sim- 
plicity and sincerity with which it was 
first uttered by Our Lord? “Thy 
Kingdom Come! Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven!’ How 
simply those words came from Our 
Lord! Mountainous obstacles con- 
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front their realization, yet Our Lord 
would have us just as casually bid 
those mountains be moved. But long 
before the Psalmist had shown us how 
confidently God would have us pray. 
How boldly he asks God for the tri- 
umph of His Church, or for the humili- 
ation of her enemies! Yet, he was 
not appealing through the merits of 
Christ. In St. Paul’s phrase, he had 
not our ‘“‘confidence towards God 
through Christ.’ 


David’s Prayer an Example for Us 


Now, David was personally a very 
humble man, with a profound sense 
of his own unworthiness. Whence, 
then, the hardihood of his prayer? 
It cannot have sprung from self- 
esteem, like the effrontery of the 
Pharisee in the Temple. No. To- 
day’s text indicates its origin. David 
prayed ‘ad majorem Dei gloriam”’ 
(for the greater glory of God). 
Whether he prayed for the Church or 
prayed for himself, he prayed for the 
interests of God. When the Blessed 
Mother admonished the Boy Jesus 
for tarrying in the Temple, He con- 
fidently answered: “Did you not know 
that I must be about My Father’s 
business?”’ David’s prayer was al- 
ways concerned with God’s business. 
And God’s business is always big 
business. When this is the burden of 
your prayer, you can well afford to be 
big—big in what you ask for, and big 
in the confidence with which you ask. 
‘David wanted the enemies of Israel 
humiliated, not from narrow reasons 
of race or nationalism, but because 
the fortunes of Israel were identified 
with the glory of the One True God. 
With their carnal ideas of deity, how 
could the Gentiles respect the God of 
Israel if He appeared so weak in 
opposing the insolence of her enemies? 


prayer. 


God’s Response to Bold Prayer 


It is now historical fact. how God 
responds to such bold praying. The 
Incarnation and the triumph of the 
Gospel were the answer to David’s 
prayer. Like St. Monica later, David 
could hardly have surmised how richly 
God would answer his persevering 
petitions. God triumphed over the 
infidels more completely than David 
could have envisaged. In the preach- 
ing of the Apostolic Church He tri- 
umphed over their minds and hearts. 
God’s enemies became His friends, and 
His glory was established throughout 
the world. 

But the arm of God has not been 
shortened. ‘The efficacy of prayer has 
increased, not diminished, since 
David’s day. ‘Where sin abounded 
grace doth more abound.” Ours is a 
confidence in prayer that David never 
knew: our confidence towards God 
through Christ. Notice the grandeur 
of the prayer which the Blessed Mother 
exhorted us to make at Fatima. She 
would have us pray for nothing less 
than ‘‘the conversion of Russia and a 
long reign of peace in the world.” 
She sends us to our Rosary, which is as 
powerful as any Psalm. When the 
fleet of Suleiman rode insolently off 
the shores of Italy, it was the Rosary 
that humbled it. When the Moslem 
horde darkened the threshold of Vienna 
and the heart of Europe, the Rosary 
routed them. Christendom had not 
yet lost the spirit of grandeur in 
Political differences faded and 
Europe went on its knees, praying 
simply for the vindication of God’s 
interests. We read of the immense 
crowds in Italy that are flocking to 
hear the Jesuit preacher, Father Lom- 
bardi. What he is saying would seem 
to be very simple and spiritual. He is 
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calling for the Charity of Christ to 
overcome the hate of Antichrist. The 
unflinching piety and superb confidence 
of David in a similar crisis are resonant 


in what he says. 


Prayer ‘*A.M.D.G.”’ 


Even when David prayed for his 
personal interests he prayed for the 
glory of God. “Save me, O Lord, 
for Thy name’s sake.”” For “who can 
honor Thee in hell?” His eternal 
loss would detract from God’s glory, 
since it would be a victory for the 
enemies of his soul, who are the enemies 
of God first of all. Even when we 
pray for temporal favors and material 
blessings we should still pray “for 
the greater glory of God.” When our 
prayer is answered, God is glorified in 
our own minds and hearts, and in the 
minds of our friends. Christ relieved 
the embarrassment of a bridal couple 
by changing water into wine, and 
“His fame spread throughout the 
land.” 
from the spirit of fornification which 
had enslaved him. His prayer was 
answered. But how God has been 
glorified thereby in the immorfal 
pages of the “Confessions”! Indeed, 


Augustine prayed to be freed - 


St. Paul says that even our eating and 
drinking are not irrelevant to the glory 
of God. This may explain the storied 
amplitude of Christian appetites in 
the Ages of Faith—the brimming 
beakers and sides of venison. As he 
was presumably seeking the glory of 
God under Apostolic sanction, medi- 
eval man was big about his cuisine, and 
disdained the spare diet of our drug- 
store lunch-counter. 

Anyhow, let us be big in prayer. 
If a defeatist spirit is getting into you, 
read the Psalms. Remember their 
historical setting. The fortunes of 
God’s people could hardly have been 
worse. Powerful enemies threatened 
them on every side, and the fifth 
column of idolatry was powerful in 
their midst. But the Psalmist will 
not yield to pessimism or despair. 
God’s glory must not be extinguished 
in the world. Let us emulate his 
soaring confidence: ‘Save Thy Vicar 
on earth, O Lord. Save Thy Church. 
Let not the Bride of Thy Christ be 
ravished by His enemies. Let not 
Thy people’s freedom to love and serve 
Thee be lost. Save us speedily, O 
Lord, lest atheists should have the 
pretext for saying: ‘Where is} their 
God?’ ” 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Bane of Pharisaism 


‘Unless your justice abound more than that of the scribes and Pharisees, you shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Christ’s denunciation of pharisaical 
piety was revolutionary. In His 
time, the Pharisee was the beau- 
idéal of a religious man. 

(2) Pharisaism undermined worship as the 
essence of religion, and overlaid con- 
science with a multitude of odious 
man-made laws. 

(3) The Pharisees were notably lacking in 


humility and mercy, which are fun- 
damental to religion. 

(4) “None is good but God.”” Man is only 
good by the grace or favor of God. 
Pharisaical prayer was insolent. 

(5) The more we understand the evil of 
which we are capable, the less we are 
scandalized at the evil we find in our 
fellow-men. Rather we rejoice at 
finding so much good in them. 
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As heard by its first audience this 
statement of Christ’s must have been 
as startling as any He ever made. 
Christ was talking to Jews about the 
most influential group among their 
co-religionists. _ At that time the 
scribes and Pharisees were the unchal- 
lenged leaders in Israel. They ruled 
by right neither of royal descent, 
priestly lineage nor prophetic en- 
dowment. They had simply usurped 
the Chair of Moses. They were a 
lay group, and under them the religion 
of Israel had become largely laicized. 
For all their zeal for sabbath observ- 
ance, they looked on complacently 
while the Temple was degraded into 
“‘a den of thieves.”” Under them, the 
temple sacrifice lost its primacy for 
the Jews, as the Mass lost its primacy 
for those Christians influenced by the 
sixteenth-century Reformers. 


Pharisaism Saps True Religion 


Like most usurpers, they were 
despotic once they got power. They 
used the people badly. They were 
heartless in their exactions and rev- 
elled in regimentation. They seized 
on the sabbath as one day in the week 
when they could show their authority 
and made it a field day for their 
fanaticism. The Decalogue would 
make the sabbath holy, but they 
went further and made it a holy fright. 
The repose they required barely 
stopped short of rigor mortis. They af- 
fected to revere Moses as the supreme 
lawgiver, but they missed entirely 
his spirit, and even ignored the letter 
of his laws when it suited their pur- 
pose. Or they exaggerated the letter 
beyond all reason. 

They practised a low, cynical casu- 
sitry which, in our day, would have 
made religion a school for income-tax 
dodgers. The Gentiles were scarcely 
more calculating in their idolatry 


than were these self-anointed leaders 
of Israel in their worship of the one 
true God. Their favorite term of 
reprobation was “unlawful.” They 
had the cheek to tell Christ that it was 
“unlawful” for Him to heal on ‘the 
sabbath. In short, laws, and those 
mostly of their own making, had sup- 
planted the adorable will of God as 
the rule of conscience. They made 
God to their own image, and it was 
an unlovely image to serve. This 
explains why the multitude were en- 
chanted when Christ delineated the 
God we Christians know and worship— 
the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
to be sure, but not the God of the 
scribes and Pharisees. The great re- 
ligious figures of Jewish history, like 
Moses and the Patriarchs or David 
and the Prophets, would have dis- 
owned the scribes and Pharisees at 
sight. John the Baptist had been 
years in the desert and therefore out 
of touch with them. But he sized 
them up at once when he began his 
mission, and branded them a “brood 
of vipers.” Our Lord was even more 
fierce in His denunciation, calling 
them ‘“‘whited sepulchres,” ‘“‘hypo- 
crites,” and “‘devourers of the sub- 
stance of widows and orphans.” 

Yet, the people revered them, and 
they were powerful enough to hand the 
Baptist over to the tender mercies of 
Herod and to crucify Our Lord. In- 
deed, their churlish mentality domi- 
nates the religious thought of the Jews 
even to-day. 

Pharisees Lacked Humility and Mercy 

The two virtues most lacking in 
them were humility and mercy. They 
were arrogantly satisfied with them- 
selves and scornful of “publicans and 


sinners.””’ They epitomized selfright- 
eousness, our term for” religious 
pride. Our Lord furnished a dramatic 
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picture of this when he described a 
Pharisee praying in the Temple. He 
is revoltingly self-righteous. Decry- 
ing a publican or sinner in the rear of 
the edifice, bowed down with compunc- 
tion for his disorderly life, the Pharisee 
dares boast to God that his own ex- 
ternal behavior has been correct. He 
forgets that God looks to the heart, 
and that the secret sentiments of one’s 
own soul may be far more disorderly 
than was the publican’s external be- 
havior. Anyhow, Christ invokes a 
blessing on the publican and dismisses 
the Pharisee in silence. The Pharisee 
talks to God as to an equal, as if God 
were just another Pharisee. It is all 
very well for us to judge mankind by 
ourselves, for human nature, like all 
nature, has a genius for uniformity; 
but it is blasphemous for us to judge 
God by ourselves. It is blasphemous 
for us to enter into conversation with 
God with a chip on our shoulder, as 
did the Pharisee in the Temple. 
When we draw near to God, the only 
becoming attitude is that of Peter 
when he began to sense the Divinity 
of Christ: ‘“‘Depart from me, for I 
am a sinful man, O Lord.” Even the 
Immaculate Mary said humbly: ‘He 
that is mighty hath done great things 
to me.” There is no self-righteous- 
ness about the Magnificat. 

Jacques Maritain has said: ‘God 
trains us, through our disillusionments 
and mistakes, to understand at last 
that we must believe only in Him and 
not in men. This places us in the 
proper position to marvel at all the 
good which is in men in spite of every- 
thing, and all the good they do in 
spite of themselves.’”” God humbles 
us by humiliations. He weans us from 
trusting in men, especially from trust- 
ing in ourselves. ‘Only God is good,” 
that is, inherently, ineluctably good— 
good by nature. Any goodness there 
is in us we have received. “But why 


glory in it as if we had not received 
it?” asks St. Paul. It is from trust- 
ing in ourselves—that is, fancying 
ourselves the source of our goodness— 
that we come to despise others. 


Self-Knowledge Dispels Self-Esteem 


Besides, such scorn for others shows 
a woeful lack of self-knowledge. For 
along with any goodness we may have, 
there is a lot of latent or potential evil. 
When Christ spoke of His imminent 
betrayal, the Apostles did well when 
they all asked: “Is it I?” Whatever 
their faults, pharisaic self-esteem was 
not one of them. So the Psalmist: 
“Wash me yet more from my sin,” and 
“from my hidden sins cleanse me.” 
Whatever our growth in holiness, we 
never reach a point where we may not 
say with all sincerity: ‘‘O God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.’”’ Remember 
the ‘fear and trembling” with which 
St. Paul said that he labored at his 
salvation, and his humble request for 
prayers lest “he become a castaway.” 
Such souls are not likely to scorn 
others. When Magdalene entered 
Simon the Pharisee’s supper room that 
evening, she was greeted with scorn. 
But not by Christ. It was sinful man 
who scorned her, but the infinitely 
holy Son of God stood up for her. 

What right have we to be judging 
others? Any judgment we make is 
bound to be rash, since we cannot read 
the heart. Sin is in the will. It is dif- 
ficult for us to follow the motions of 
our own will. How can we begin to 
judge the neighbor’s? How ridiculous 
for the pot to be calling the kettle 
black! Notice that in the tribunal of 
Penance the penitent judges himself, 
and the confessor accepts his judgment. 
An immortal soul is too precious to be 
tried before any court but that of the 
Sacred Heart. We may not even 
damn ourselves, for that were to de- 
spair. By forbidding us to judge 
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others, God has made the love that is 
charity truly blind. We have divine 
warrant for blithely blinding our- 
selves .to the neighbor’s faults and 
remembering only the goodness we 
have found in him. This probably 
accounts for the cheerfulness of the 
Saints. Though pressed on every 
side by sinners, they find ‘goodness 
everywhere, and it speaks continually 
to them of God. Instead of becoming 
pessimists or cynics, they startle us 
with such a cheerful observation as one 
of the early Fathers of the! Church 
made, though he was surrounded by 


unregenerate pagans: “Human nature 
is instinctively Christian.” We are 
not required to judge our neighbor, 
but simply to love him. 

The French novelist, Mauriac, says 
that ‘‘to love another person means to 
see a miracle of beauty which is invis- 
ible to the rest of the world.” God 
loves us, and it would seem miraculous 
that He finds so much in us to love, 
for He sent His Only Begotten into 
the world to save us. Don’t think 
much of any piety you have unless 
the beauty that God loves in every man 
is becoming more visible to you. 


Sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
Cooperation with God’s Grace 


~ ‘And they had a few little fishes” (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) We boggle at coéperating with God in 
the work of our salvation. 

(2) The task seems stupendous and our 
own resources are so meagre. 

(3) God requires that we use the faculties 
we have, before He multiplies their 
effectiveness by grace. 

(4) Christian idealism is not hypocritical, 
for, though nature is weak, grace is 
omnipotent. Despite the few loaves 
and fishes, the 4000 were fed, thanks 
to an assist from Christ. Despite the 
ravaged condition of our nature, the 
voracious demands of the Sermon on 
the Mount do get satisfied, thanks to 
the assistance of grace. 


All of us instinctively want to go to 
heaven. But some of us would like 
to get there with little or no exertion. 
We would more than give grace the 
major credit for our salvation. We 
would give it al] the credit. We are 
too self-effacing in this regard. Some 
adult Catholics are so obstinate in 
their impiety that the only way you'll 
get them to church is to carry them 
there in a coffin. It’s a comfortable 
way of getting to church, in some 
respects—like going to the hospital 
in an ambulance. Well, a dead body 


may get you to church, but a dead 
soul will not get you to heaven. When 
we reach the peak of heaven and look 
back at the dizzy heights we traversed, 
God wants us to have the satisfaction 
of being able to say: “I climbed 
all that. I was roped to Christ, to be 
sure, and Grace was my alpinstock, 
but it was my feet and legs that did 
the climbing.” There would be no 
satisfaction in being shanghaied into 
heaven. 

Our nature has not been so vitiated 
by original sin that God’s grace must 
save us unassisted. God does not 
hijack us into heaven. A limp intel- 
ligence and a flaccid will can stymie 
even the mercy of God. Nature is 
quite capable of running interference 
for grace. Or to illustrate another 
way: the finest engine out of Detroit 
could not move an automobile with- 
out wheels. Grace supplies the en- 
gine, if you will, but nature must fur- 
nish at least the wheels. To-day’s 
Gospel, together with being the re- 
vealed history of an historical fact, 
can also serve as a parable of the part- 
nership of nature with grace. 
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Christ Demands Our Meagre Cooperation 


Let us see the Gospel situation as 
the Apostles saw it. Our Lord orders 
them to feed a multitude of 4000 per- 
sons or so. They check the available 
supply of food and find that it is be- 
neath consideration. Several loaves 
and a few fishes would scarcely satisfy 
a brace of hungry men. The crowd 
have been out in the open air for hours, 
have done a lot of tramping withal, 
and are ravenous. If they are to be 
fed, manna will have to drop from 
heaven as of old. Christ will have to 
create the food from nothing. At this 
point the Apostles would like to have 
bowed out of the picture, leaving the 
matter entirely up to’ Christ. But 
Christ will not have it so. There is 
little that they can do, but they must 
do that little. They must secure such 
food as is to hand. Christ will mul- 
tiply their little, but He will not create 
from nothing. Only when they have 
done their poor best, will He bring His 
divine power to bear. 

The Apostles probably felt foolish 
as they fetched the few loaves and 
fishes. Some of the crowd probably 
derided their lowly endeavors as being 
grandiose and unreal. Well, it was 
good for their humility. They could 
take little if any credit to themselves 
later when the crowd were glowing with 
repletion and applauding the sublime 
meal they had just put away. 

To save and sanctify our souls is 
just about as stupendous an under- 
taking as confronted the Apostles 
that day. Nothing defiled can enter 
heaven, we know; nothing base, 
nothing mean or selfish, nothing car- 
nal. Heaven is the face-to-face com- 
panionship of God. It is to live inti- 
mately with His infinite goodness and 
holiness. It is to live as God lives: 


knowing (within our finite limits) what 
He knows, loving what He loves, re- 
joicing only in what rejoices Him. 
“From rags to riches’ were.a mild 
statement of the metamorphosis that 
is required of us. The disparity be- 
tween what we are and what we are 
called to be is hardly less than the dis- 
parity between the thousands of hun- 
gry mouths and the few loaves and 
fishes. It is understandable if we 
should feel like bowing ourselves out 
of the picture and, like Luther, simply 
asking God to ‘‘impute’’ righteousness 
to us by some sort of fiction, or to 
cover the dunghill of our sinfulness 
with a snowfall. Surely, what is 
needed is a new creation, and since God 
created us once, why may He not 
recreate us? Did not Christ Himself 
say that new wine must not be placed 
in old bottles? Well, we are dingy old 
bottles, that have been cracked 
withal, and the new wine of divine 
beatitude can have no place in us. 


We Must Fetch Our Few Loaves 
and Fishes 


Such can be our despondency on a 
first survey of our situation. We can 
do a little, to be sure. We are made in 
the image and likeness of God, though 
that image has been greatly defaced 
by original sin. We have the God- 
like faculties of understanding and 
will, though our understanding is 
darkened and our will is weak. We 
can pray, though it requires a con- 
stant effort; and we can deny our- 
selves and discipline our passions, 
though anything like austerity appalls 
us. We can love, of course, though 
when it comes to loving God, there is 
first the tough job of defrosting the 
heart. 

Yes, we can fetch a few loaves and 
fishes, but what are these in compari- 
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son to the voracious appetite for 
holiness and perfection of the Sermon 
on the Mount? ‘Poor in spirit... . 
Clean of heart. . . . Meek, forgiving 
injuries, loving our enemies, and suffer- 
ing persecution gladly.” In other 
words, we are to become other Christs: 
“This is the will of God, your sanctifi- 
cation. ... Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” We can- 
not but feel foolish as we make our 
paltry efforts to become like Christ. 
No wonder the cynicism of the world 
has enjoyed a field day jibing at Chris- 
tian idealism. They know the sub- 
lime goals to which we are committed, 
and they see in themselves the native 
baseness of the human heart. They 
understand the infinite gap between 
our ends and our means, and they 
conclude that we are either idiots or 
hypocrites. What they don’t know is 
the omnipotence of grace. What they 
don’t appreciate is the miracle of mul- 
tiplication which Christ is forever 
working for us. 


Christ Will Multiply Our Efforts 


For Christ takes our meager efforts 
and blesses them, and so multiplies 
their effectiveness that they do suc- 
ceed in’ satisfying the voracious appe- 
tite for holiness of the Sermon on the 
Mount. Holiness abounds among us 
and sanctity is not uncommon. We 
are neither idiots nor hypocrites. 
There is no franker or more searching 
statement of human frailty and human 
malice than you will find in any penny 
catechism. Anyone can enter our 
churches and see us humbly waiting in 
line to go to confession; so, there is 
no question of hypocrisy. And it is 
precisely those among us that are 
most heroic in their efforts to become 
like Christ who are most emphatic in 
dismissing themselvesassinners. From 


the highest to the lowest, the favorite 
prayer among us is: ‘‘O God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

What Communism is in the politi- 
cal and economic field, the Protestant 
heresy was in the theological field. 
It was an organized despair of human 
nature. It completely distrusted hu- 
man freedom. It is debatable whether 
Communism could have arisen to 
plague us, if Protestantism had not 
first conditioned our minds. The 
Catholic Church does not despair of 
human freedom simply because it is 
often abused or perverted. ll the 
angels did not fall like lightning from 
heaven. The mass of mankind are 
not devilish. Christ came to earth to 
appeal for our affection. It was a 
noble appeal, and it was an appeal 
to free men. Therefore, we must be 
free to respond and capable of a noble 
response. Christ could not have de- 
nounced sin so sternly if we were under 
a compulsion to sin. And He cer- 
tainly would not have preached the 
Sermon on the Mount to swine. No- 
where will you find a profounder sense 
of human sinfulness than in the 
Psalms. Yet, it is there you find that 
sublime statement of the nobility of 
man: ‘Thou hast made us a little 
less than the angels.”” In the Catholic 
Church these two opposites are nicely 
balanced, a profound humility with 
sublime idealism. Peter, who never 
ceased to weep over his cowardly de- 
nial of Christ, leaped from the boat and 
rushed ashore in his bold eagerness to 
be close to the Risen Lord. We find 
Peter of the Denial energetically de- 
claring to Christ: “Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee.” 

No, original sin did not dehumanize 
us, and so it did not deprive us of our 
capacity to love. Imbued with grace, 
our hearts can love Christ, and love 
dispelleth a multitude of sins. 








Book Reviews 


The Restoration of Meaning.—It is 
significant that in our days a new science 
has arisen, the purpose of which is to 
bring back verbal understanding among 
men. Confusion of the most disas- 
trous type must follow if language 
breaks down as a means of communica- 
tion. This has happened because words 
no longer possess any standard value which 
is universally accepted. The meaning of 
words changes from lip to lip. Word 
values have become subjective. They are 
like the units of an unstable currency, of 
which you do not know what they are 
worth from day to day. 

Words lost definite meaning when they 
were deprived of their objective reference 
and explained in terms of subjective ex- 
perience. The meaning of a word is the 
object to which it points. If there is no 
objective reference, the meaning of the 
word becomes nebulous. Needed in our 
days is a restoration of meaning; it must 
again be understood that to mean is to 
denote a thing; then, words also will again 
convey meaning when they designate 
objects. Unfortunately the new science of 
semantics frequently misses this vital 
point. ; 

Mr. Lewis sets himself the task of recti- 
fying these verbal abuses and subjective 
distortions of language. The title some- 
what vague in itself is clarified by the 
additon: ‘Reflections on Education with 
Special Reference to the Teaching of 
English in the Upper Forms of Schools.” 
Rightly the author deplores the fact that 
verbal subjectivism has found its way into 
grammar schools and infected the texts 
used by children of an early age. He puts 
his finger on the sore spot when he exposes 
the error of those who teach that words 
refer to feelings about things, but not to 
things. This teaching destroys all ob- 
jective values and leaves the individual 
the measure of truth and morality. Ulti- 
mately, of course, it transforms man into 


1 The Abolition of Man. By C. S. Lewis 
(The Macmillan Co., New York City). 


something entirely different from our tradi- 
tional concept—hence, the title of the 
book. The little volume, weighty in con- 
tents, is a sound essay in semantics. 

“What Ails Mankind?’’? exposes some 
striking examples of the misuse of language 
and bares the underlying cause—the pre- 
vailing confusion of thought. It is an 
excellent diagnosis of our age, and probes 
deep into the ills that beset mankind in 
our days. In many ways the living 
generation, so boastful of its scientific 
progress, has reverted to the mentality of 
the untutored savage who believed in the 
magic power of words. Thus, we use 
certain words like democracy, liberty, 
equality, fondly imagining that they have 
the magic power to bring into existence 
the conditions desired. Frequently enough 
we do not even know what we want, or 
whether the things about which we are so 
vociferous are really good. Take equality: 
there is an equality which would kill society 
and reduce it to an amorphous mass. 
Now, do we want an equality of that type? 

But, what is worse, there would not even 
be equality in such an undifferentiated 
mass. Inequality is actually a factor of 
harmony. These are commonplace truths 
which our sophisticated age has forgotten, 
and it is good that Mr. Thibon resurrects 
them in his soul-searching booklet. 

At first, the reviewer was puzzled by the 
subtitle, ‘‘An Essay on Social Plrysiology.”’ 
After all, he argued in his superior wisdom, 
society is not an organism which has 
physiological processes. Having read the 
book he came to the conclusion that the 
title was rather appropriate. The thought- 
ful reader will concur in this view. In a 
startling manner the author brings home 
the terrible fact that immorality has be- 
come a climate, an atmosphere that flows 
around us, a miasma which we daily inhale. 
This does not mean that the reader will 
agree with every statement of the author, 


2 What Ails Mankind? An Essay on 
Social Physiology. By Gustave Thibon 
(Sheed and Ward, New York City). 
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but who would care to peruse page after 
page to which he has to nod assent? Such 
reading would lull one to sleep. Here we 
have a book that stimulates, provokes, 
challenges—briefly, that keeps one awake. 
Of the translation there is nothing to say, 
and that is the best that can be said about 
any translation. 

The next volume illustrates practically 
' the uncertainties of meaning surrounding 
words in modern usage. In this volume a 
scientist speaks of religion with loftiness 
of purpose, transparent sincerity, dis- 
interested zeal, and an ardent desire to 
help his fellow-men and save civilization.* 
It may seem churlish not to welcome en- 
thusiastically and unreservedly the testi- 
mony of a scientist in behalf of religion, 
especially when it is given with such 
obvious good will as in the present case. 
In religion meanings must be clear and 
terms unequivocal. In this sphere seman- 
tics-has to wield a vigorous broom, because 
religious terminology in our days has be- 
come overlaid with much that is subjective, 
arbitrary and ambiguous, so that words 
must be carefully scrutinized before we 
can accept them in any definite sense. We 
do not unhesitatingly endorse Dr. Miller’s 
statements, because we cannot always 
make sure of the construction which he 
puts on his terms. Thus, God to us is a 
being, not a construct according to which 
we mentally conceive experience. The 
belief in God is not merely “‘the acceptance 
of the basic principle that the universe 
makes sense.” Love of God is more than 
the will ‘‘to adjust one’s self sympa- 
thetically to the realities of cosmic law.” 
Christ even in this century is to the 
Christian really “a being of flesh and 
blood.” Sin is not a mere analogue to the 
““rreversibility to be found in the Second 
Law of Thermodynamics.” 

It is well enough to restate religious 
truths in terms more in accord with the 
ways of thinking of a particular time, but 
it will not do to rob concepts of their 
meaning and to wrench them from their 
objective reference. If confusion is to 
cease, words must be restored to their 


3A Scientist's Approach to Religion. By 
Carl Wallace Miller (The Macmillan Co., 
New York City). 


meaning, and meaning itself must be 
determined in relation to an object. 
CHARLES BRUEHL, Pu.D. 


Lay Participation in the Priesthood.'— 
Father Rea’s thesis on this subject is di- 
vided in‘two parts. Part I deals with 
heretical views on the priestly powers of 
the laity; Part II, with the Catholic doc- 
trine on the “royal priesthood” of all 
Christians, and the growthin understanding 
of this ‘common priesthood” through St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. A 
Part III might have been added profitably 
to correlate Parts I and II and afford a 
fuller application of the Catholic concept to 
current church movements. The recent 
prominence given by the Church to the 
lay apostolate makes this study particularly 
welcome. Father Rea does outline the 
bearing which the doctrine of the common 
priesthood has on the offering of the 
Mass, on the liturgical movement, and 
Catholic Action. ‘‘Primarily,’”’ he writes 
(p. 231), ‘the baptismal and confirmation 
characters configure the Christian to 
Christ the Priest, and depute him to divine 
worship according to the rite of the Chris- 
tian religion. Secondarily, both charac- 
ters impart to the Christian a share in the 
prophetic office of Christ, by deputing him 
to profess the faith. By virtue of this 
secondary configuration and deputation 
effected by both Sacraments of the common 
priesthood, the faithful are made apt and 
able to codperate in the Church’s apos- 
tolate.”’ 

An excellent article on ‘‘Priesthood and 
Laity in the Church,” by Yves Congar, 
O.P., appeared in La Vie Intellectuelle, 
of December, 1946. Father Congar asks 
for wider dogmatic treatment of the place 
of the laity in the Church. He deplores 
the purely negative réle assigned to the 
laity by (e.g.) Vermeersch-Creusen in 
“Epitome Iuris Canonici.’’ Here we read: 
‘“‘Laymen are those who lack all participa- 
tion and power of jurisdiction, and above 
all of Orders.”” This article, in French, 
complements the thesis of Father Rea. 

There has been much doctrinal vague- 


ness, if not, indeed, inaccuracy, in popular 


1 The Common Priesthood of the Members 
of the Mystical Body. By James E. Rea, 
aa), (Newman Bookshop, Westminster, 
Md.). 
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attempts at explaining the ‘‘priesthood of 
the laity.”” The phrase itself may appear 
paradoxical. The priesthood of Orders 
enables a man to celebrate Mass and bring 
down from heaven the other gifts of God 
through the Sacraments; the priesthood 
of the laity enables them to receive these 
gifts and through them give glory to God. 
The element of worship of God through 
reception of the Sacraments has been 
largely lost sight of through emphasis on 
their “‘ex opere operato” efficacy. Re- 
membering the former need not lead to 
any exaggeration regarding the layman’s 
share in the priesthood of Christ through 
Baptism and Confirmation. 

JAMES Ryan Hucues, M.M., S.T.D. 


Some Recent Canonical Works.— 
“‘Leges Processuales Vigentes apud S. 
Rote Tribunal’’! contains the revised regu- 
lations concerning the Tribunal of the 
Roman Rota as of September 1, 1934, 
together with a commentary on the same 
by the author. Its appeal will be re- 
stricted to those immediately engaged in 
causes pertaining to the Rota. However, 
a study of these procedural laws will be 
welcomed by students of Processual Law, 
especially for comparative study in re- 
ference to the Fourth Book of the Code 
of Canon Law and the Constitution 
“‘Provida.”” Members of Diocesan Tri- 
bunals may find these regulations of help 
and guidance in some of the particular 
problems which they meet in the course 
of Solemn Trials. Of especial interest are 
the formule in use at the Rota which are 
incorporated into the present work as an 
Appendix. 

The purpose of ‘“The Diocesan Curia,’’? 
issued by His Excellency, the Archbishop 
of Madras, was to be of assistance in the 
organization of the administration of the 
Dioceses of India. It has been carefully 
ptepared, and carries with it the value of 
the extensive experience of the author, 
together with the advice of distinguished 
canonists who assisted in its preparation 
for publication. There is not an office or 
work of the Diocesan Curia which is not 


1 By Conradus Bernardini (Officium Libri 
Catholici, Rome, 1947, Pp. 135). 

? By the Most Rev. Dr. L. Mathias, S.C. 
(The Good Pastor Press, Madras, 1947, 
Pp. 305). 


treated with care and consideration. 
The second section of the work is of 
especial interest, inasmuch as it offers 
thoughtful suggestions concerning office 
arrangement and, in particular, the Dio- 
cesan Archives. Even though most dioceses 
in the United States are fully organized 
and have adapted the best available 
business methods and management, the 
present work js recommended for those 
who are engaged in active Curial work. 
It may easily be that many constructive 
ideas will be obtained from the reading of 
its pages. 3 

JouN J. CARBERRY. 


A Thomist’s Apology for His Master.— 
No apologia is needed for the Summa 
Theologica. Its doctrines could have 
averted the cleavage between the East 
and the West had they been promul- 
gated. Thomism, as the Angelic Doctor 
left it in his mighty synthesis, is still 
a living organism, endowed with an in- 
finite capacity for the assimilation of 
truths and for their adjustment to new 
conditions and environments without 
loss of its substantial identity. 

Father Vann points out in his recent 
work that there are signs that the vital, 
opportune message of St. Thomas is sorely 
needed in the present conflict of ideologies.! 
The reunion of the East and West is close 
to Catholic hearts. But between East and 
West there stands to-day a realistic ‘Iron 
Curtain’”—an apparent incompatibility in 
the rational interpretation of Christian 
truth. Moreover, East and West find an 
apparent impossibility of even trying to 
think in like terms, of understanding each 
other’s approach to revealed truth. 

The Thomist, therefore, has the re- 
sponsibility of becoming a crusader for 
the rapprochement of Eastern and Western 
Christianity by showing the dynamic 
character and vitality of Thomastic 
thought. Three of such modern crusaders 
are laymen—Gilson, Maritain and Adler. 
The triumph of Thomism will consist, 
not in the routing of enemies or hostile 
critics, but in the fostering of that happy 
day when the metaphysical level is re- 


1 St. Thomas Aquinas: The Application 
of His Philosophy to Today’s Problems. By 
Gerald Vann, O.P. (Benziger Brothers, 
New York City, Pp. 185). 
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discovered and the manifold other levels 
of life and thought are reintegrated into 
its unity. It is unity which characterizes 
the wisdom of Aquinas, In him was the 
wisdom of the humanist, the poet, the 
philosopher, the theologian and the mystic, 
and in him all these are one. 

V. F. K1EnBERGER, O.P. 


Information.—We have been told over 
and over that this is the day of the lay- 
man; that, if Christianity is to survive, 
it will be due to lay effort. The year 
1947 saw great strides in lay activity. 

Visitation Evangelism, a lay movement, 
has spread like wildfire amongst the 
Protestant churches. The results have 
increased the enthusiasm. ‘‘New Testa- 
ment Evangelism” by Dr. Archibald 
(Judson Press, 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., $2) describes the movement 
and the methods used. Catholics were 
not to be left behind. The Convert Makers 
of America and the Christophers grew by 
leaps and bounds. The Papal Constitu- 
tion, ‘‘Provida Mater Ecclesia,’’ opened a 
great field for lay action. There were some 
sour notes from both Catholic and Prot- 
estant sources. ‘‘Where Are the Laity?” 
(by Rev. Jos. A. Hession) was the Catholic 
contribution in the July number of The 
Priest. “You Can’t Enlist the Layman,”’ 
by W. S. Hudson, appeared in the Christian 
Century (September 17, 1947). 

But, all in all, it was a great year for 
the laity. Not only did activity increase, 
but a fine monthly publication got on its 
feet to arouse the zeal and enthusiasm of 
both laity andclergy. The Paulist Fathers 
are to be congratulated on Information— 
on its format, its content, and its price.! 
It fits the parish pamphlet rack. It is 
easy to look at. It is a pleasure to read. 
It inspires as it instructs. The price is 
only two dollars a year—in bulk even 
less—and you “‘pay only for copies actually 
sold.” We recommend that you subscribe 
yourself; that you send Information to 
your friends; that you place it in your book 
rack. It will bring hours of interesting 


reading. It will help bring in converts ° 


and will strengthen those you have. It 


1 Paulist Fathers, 411 West 59th Street, 
New York City. 


will arouse your people. It will certainly 
inspire you. 
CorneELIus McGraw, C.P. 


English and Irish Publications.—Our 
last contribution ended with a reference to 
the grand new Catholic bookstore in the 
Strand, London, called after Blessed James 
Duckett, one of the greatest English mar- 
tyrs. Now we are happy to say that from 
the house of Douglas Organ comes an ex- 
citing biography of this new-found patron 
of the publishing business. It is by M. M. 
Merrick and is graced by a Foreword from 
the Apostolic Delegate. Blessed James 
died for ‘‘the freedom of the Press’; he 
was a married man with five children 
(although nine of the twelve years of his 
married life were spent in prison). His 
carefree spirit, his endearing sense of 
humor and his manifest sanctity live again 
in ‘these thrilling pages which culminate 
when the martyr, on his way to Tyburn 
gallows, drinks the health of his betrayer. 
In these days of unwonted hardship, 
gloom and depression it is good to read of 
this virile and indomitable champion of all 
that is best in the faith of a Catholic and 
the character of an Englishman. 

Another very important book comes 
from that established writer, Dom Aelred 
Graham. one of the younger monks and 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Ample- 
forth Abbey. “The Christ of Catholic- 
ism”’ has for a fitting subtitle “‘A Meditative 
Study.” Although printed in New York 
by Longmans, Green and Co., the book is 
in all other respects an English publication. 
Its handsome appearance contrasts sadly 
with that of religious books being published 
in spite of so many restrictions in England 
nowadays. ‘‘The Christ of Catholicism” 
will certainly not reduce the fame Dom 
Aelred achieved some years ago by the pub- 
lication of his “Love of God.”” The reader 
will find in it a'treatment of Christ which 
comes simultaneously within the spheres of 
apologetics, dogmatic theology and the 
science of the Saints. The first 150 pages 
deal with the life work of Jesus. One who 
is familiar with the standard lives of Christ 
will find little new in this summary of its 
mainevents. In fact, if there is a weakness 
in this book, it is the inclusion of these 
pages of simple story-telling. ‘Neverthe- 
less, the author was probably quite right in 
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adjudging them to be necessary for the 
type of reader he hadin view. The next 60 
pages are devoted to an analysis of the 
personality of Christ, and there follows a 
section of practically the same length deal- 
ing with His work as the Divine Redeemer. 
The consequences of the Incarnation are 
dealt with in two splendid chapters on 
“The Spirit of Jesus Christ” and ‘‘The Réle 
of the Mother of God,” but perhaps the 
climax comes in the section entitled ‘“The 
Incarnation through the Ages,” which 
treats of Christ’s teaching of “the King- 
dom” and the theology of the Mystical 
Body. A fine feature of the volume are 
the indexes of biblical passages, subjects 
and authors. The value of Dom Aelred 
Graham’s work will probably be found in 
this fact—that it summarizes in one volume 
the whole of the Catholic teaching about 
the God-Man. For this reason alone it 
should be widely recommended to those 
outside the Fold, for it will certainly dispel 
much ignorance and help to draw all its 
readers closer to the love of the Heart of 
Christ. 

Messrs. Burns, Oates and Washbourne 
offer ‘‘The Spear of Gold,” which the dust 
cover describes as ‘‘a selection—probably 
the most comprehensive in existence—of 
passages illustrating every stage of the 
soul’s ascent towards God.” The editor is 
H. A. Reinhold, a German priest now some 
22 years ordained and teaching Doctrine 
and Scripture at Portsmouth Priory, Rhode 
Island. He was expelled from Germany in 
1935 for activities “hostile to the Third 
Reich.” ‘The. Spear of Gold” is one of 
those books which every good priest likes to 
have at hand with which to nourish his soul 
day by day, or to fill up the odd few mo- 
ments between his regular duties. The 
result of reading it from cover to cover all at 
once would probably be spiritual indiges- 
tion, but those who take the medicine here 
provided in small doses will certainly find 
their spiritual health improved. Fr. Rein- 
hold and the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated on this volume. 

Another book for priests (also from 
Burns, Oates) is by Fr. S. M. Shaw, and 
bears the title, ‘Salt of the Earth.”” The 
author has recently been appointed Na- 
tional Director of the Pontifical Works for 
the Propagation of the Faith and of St. 
Peter the Apostle for England. His 


previous book, ‘‘Our Living Faith,” finds a 
place in most priests’ libraries. This is a 
manual especially for the young priest 
working in the parishes. It cannot be too 
highly recommended. Would that all of us 
could engrave on our hearts the following 
wise exhortations: ' 


“If we neglect our ministry—and out- 
side the four walls of the church our 
ministry is chiefly a quest for souls from 
doors to door—we become, like Judas, 
triflers with our Master, wearing His 
livery but not doing His work, seeking 
our own and not the things that are His. . 
It is in vain to say that the wicked man 
receives his warning from the pulpit; he 
is not in the church to hear. It is for 
the priest to go in quest of his soul, across 
the man’s own hearth to appeal to him and 
if necessary to warn. Only thus can the 
priest safely hope to be quit of the man’s 
blood, and deliver his own soul. 

“From the day when he takes posses- 
sion of his room in a presbytery, the 
priest has entered upon a dread and in- 
visible game with the devil, a game in 
which the stakes are human souls. All 
the skill of his hand will come to him, not 
by way of natural talent, but by way of 
Our Lord’s gift bestowed in the hours of 
prayer.” 


The book abounds in such pieces of prac- 
tical wisdom. Thank you, Father Shaw! 
The Professor of Scripture at the Bir- 
mingham Diocesan Seminary, Oscott, Fr. 
R. J. Foster, $.T.L., L.S.Ser., has written, 
an admirable introduction to the Scriptures 
of the Liturgy under the title, ‘‘Psalms and 
Canticles of the Breviary.” It is not a 
work of textual criticism. The author 
takes the Psalms in order of their recitation 
from Sunday to Saturday, and simply de- 
scribes their setting, circumstances and 
meaning. In particular, Religious bound 
to the recitation of the Office in choir and 
students preparing for the reception of the 
subdiaconate will welcome Fr. Foster’s 
work. The publishers are the enterprising 
Mercier Press, and the work is particularly 
enhanced by the fact that the learned 
author has used throughout the “new” 
Psalter. There is sure to be a large de- 
mand for this useful and informative vol- 

ume. 
FRANCIS J. RIPLEY. 








